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GEORGE ENIGHT, THE WIFE 
MURDERER. 


Georce Knienrt, of Poland, Maine, was 
tried and convicted in Feb. last for the 
murder of his wife, Mary Knight, on the 
night of the 6th of the previous October. 
It appeared on the trial that Knight was 
only forty years of age, while his wife was 
sixty-one ; that he had attempted to effect 
her death by means of poison, and that she 
had given her daughter a private letter 
sealed, with directions that if anything 
happened to her, the private letter was to 
beopened. ‘This set forth that Knight 
had given her poison, and that she feared 
he would in some way take her life. 

A perusal of the trial indicates on the 
part of Knight a stern resolve, a firm 
Rerve, and a heartless villain. He gave 
out word tht he was going with an ox- 
team to take a load of shingles to market to 





the town of Gray, a few miles 
distant from his home. He 
started in the evening, traveled 
till after dark, drove his oxen 
into a by-path, took them off 
the cart and chained them to 
the wheel, when he returned 
to his house on foot, entered 
stealthily, and with a butcher 
knife, which he ground for the 
purpose a few days before, ap- 
proached her bed, where she 
was sleeping with his own 
mother, aged 83, and brutally 
cut her throat, almost severing 
her head from her body. He 
then left his house, hid away 
his bloody shirt, threw away 
the knife, hurried back to his 
cart and oxen, and drove on to 


PORTRAIT OF GEORGE KNIGHT. 





Gray with his load of shingles. 

The reader will see that his head rises 
very high at Firmness, yet slopes off very 
rapidly, and that this slope, like the roof 
of a house, continues furward to the front 


part of the head, showing a total want of | 


Conscientiousness, Hope, Spirituality, Im- 
itation, Ideality, and Mirthfulness ; while 
Benevolence, Veneration, and the reason- 
ing organs appear to be but moderately 
developed. Destructiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, and Secretiveness are rather large, 
and not being restrained by moral develop- 
ment, he was left a prey to the temptation 
of circumstances. Te expression of his 
face is very hard and severe, indicating a 
predominance of the baser passions, and a 
long-continued nursing of these feelings to 





the exclusion of the better elements of 
humanity. In the face we see nothing of 
the light of hope, affection, sympathy, 
imagination, or benevolence—nothing but 
the stern and enduring frown of depraved 
animal feeling, and a powerful will to give 
it intensity. 

As the engraving is from a daguerreo- 
type, and faithfully delineated, it repre- 
sents the face and head correctly, and is 
an accurate likeness. 

It is rarely the case that the criminal 
records of the country reveal a murder of 
such signal atrocity as this, which shows 
us aman who could reach over the sleeping 
form of his aged mother and cut the throat 
of his wife reposing in thé samp bed. 
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RESEMBLANCE TO PARENTS. 
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Pror.e often express great surprise 
when, by an examination of their heads, 
we tell them which parent they most re- 
semble, and in what particular faculties of 
mind or features of the face or form of 
body that resemblance consists. They 
will start up and inquire, “ Did you ever 
see my mother? 
father ?” 

We frequently receive letters asking, 
“ How do you determine whether a per- 
son resembles most, the father or the 
mother?” and having several letters now 


Do you know my 


before us, asking this question, we will 
endeavor to answer them, and give our 
readers, at the same time, an idea how 
these conclusions are formed. 

It is far more difficult to describe the 
conditions on which these estimates are 
based than it is to comprehend them when 
they are seen. The temperaments, more 
than almost any point of physiology, are 
more difficult of description, and no writer 
has said much on them which is satisfac- 
tory to beginners in the investigation of 
the subject. By practice and observation, 
however, men become adepts in their 
knowledge of the temperaments, but no- 
body is able so to describe them that a 
novice can read himself up and go forth 
from the library and make a sound diag- 
nosis of temperament. Anybody knows 
how the rainbow or a gorgeous sunset 
looks, but what tongue can describe them, 
or what pencil do them justice? If we 
depended upsn description, merely, for 
communicating our ideas of many of the 
beauties of nature, including that of “the 
human form divine,” how vague a concep- 
tion would be obtained! These sugges- 
tions will show the difficulties of our task, 
and also the reason why so little has been 
written on the temperament or quality of 
organization, and why, also, so very little 
is known on the subject by the community 
at large. 

In elucidating the subject of resemblance 
to parents, we shall incidentally touch on 
the temperament, as the various portraits 
with which we purpose to illustrate the 
article shall pass under review. 

There are certain forms of body that 
are emphatically masculine; the same is 
equally true of the feminine. There are 
also forms of head that belong to men, and 
those which we recognize as pertaining 





especially to the feminine ; and these are 
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so distinct that we can determine the sex 
to which even bare skulls belong, nearly 
as fast as we can handle them. Moreover, 
everybody knows that the faces of the sexes 
differ essentially in form, size, and expres- 
sion; and, we will add, that the organic 
texture of the sexes is about as diverse as 
are any other distinctions. 


We have, then, differences of the form | 


of the body; of the head; of the face; 
of the quality of the physical texture. 











Fig. 1.—Mate Fors. Fig. 2.—Frmae Forw. 


Bopity Dirrerences are seen in Fig. 1 
and Fig 2. The male has broad, square 
shoulders, a stout, short neck, a large chest» 
moderate abdomen, and narrow hips. The 
joints are large, the projections of the 
bones prominent, the muscles rigid and 
rough, and the whole exterior is marked 
by angularity, hardness, and boldness of 
outline. 

In person, the female generally is less in 
size and more delicate than the male, the 
limbs are shorter, and the extremities 
smaller and more slender, the neck ‘smooth- 
er and relatively longer, the shoulders 
sloping, the chest narrow but plump, the 
abdomen and the nutritive system larger, 
and the pelvis, or hips, broader. The 
figure, therefore, is rounder, the parts 
softer, and the whole more graceful and 
pliant. 

In the male, the motive or bilious tem- 
perament, which is indicated by coarse 
hair, large bones and muscles, and a rough 
outline of features, is more common than 








in the female, as in Judas Iscariot, Fig. 3, 
Columbus, Fig. 5, and Judge Hitchcock, 
Fig. 8. ‘The female, on the contrary, hav- 
ing, for obvious reason, a larger nutritive 


Fig. 3.—Jupas Iscariot. 
and sympathetic organization, takes on 
more of the vital and mental tempera- 
ment, which is indicated by a bony struc- 
ture of medium size, and a plump, smooth 
form and soft skin, as seen in Lord Somers, 


Fig. 4—Lorp Somers. 


Fig. 4, who is a good specimen of a fem- 
inine face and head, and also in tastes and 
dispositions. ‘This temperament is seen 
in Fiorence Nightingale, Fig 14, Rachel, 
Fig. 15, Mrs. Hemans, Fig. 17, and Joseph 
C. Neal, Fig. 18. 

These differences are apparent to the 
eye, and still more so to the touch. A 
blind man could ascertain the tem- 
perament by compressing the shoulders 
of the subject or examining the amount 
and compactness of the muscles and size 
of the bones. If the constitution be firm 
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and unyielding, like Fig. 3 or Fig. 5; or | much as do their forms of body. The en- 


smooth and soft, like Fig. 4, he must be 
stupid who can not discover a great differ- 
ence by the sense of feeling alone. But 
when we add the qualities which sight ap- 
preciates, the dark complexion, wiry hair, 
and the stern expression of the former, and 
the soft hair, smooth features, plumpness 
and mildness of expression of the latter, 
the contrast is very striking. 

When a person has learned to compre- 
hend these extremes of temperament, he 
will, by practice, gradually learn to per- 
ceive the less palpable differences as they 
are softened off and blended into each 
other. To illustrate the point, we may 
say that it requires one part of yellow 
paint and one of blue to make a bold, 
strong green ; but by increasing the blue 
we get a darker green; or by increasing 
the yellow we obtain a light green; and 
these compounds may be varied almost in- 


finitely, still the practiced painter when he 
sees the green, of whatever shade, will 
tell, very nearly, the proportions of the 
original colors, yellow and blue, of which 
the green is composed. And this is true 
of colors which are compounded of many 
primary ones. Now if this idea be ap- 
plied to the doctrine of temperament, 
the simplicity of its principles and also 
its practical complexity and difficulty 
of comprehension will be readily per- 
ceived, 


Tue Heaps of the sexes differ quite as 








gravings of the two skulls, Fig. 6 and Fig. 
7, are from two skulls in our possession, 
and were taken by daguerreotype, and show 





Fig. 6.—Weit Barancep Mate SKULL. 


their relative size and absolute shape. 
Fig. 6 is from the skull of a man, and is a 
very fair specimen of the male head. It 
rises high from the opening of the ear, a, 
to Firmness, 6, and is broad and 
full at the sides. It is also large 
in the back or social region, par- 
ticularly at Amativeness,c. The 
bones of the cheek and nose, and 
the ridge over the eyes, are large 
and rough.. The elements of 


SSS eer 

Fig. 8.—Juper Hrronooor. 

strength, and also the phrenological organs 

of force, pride, self-reliance, and energy, 
are predominant. 

Now if we turn to Fig. 7, which is of a 
well-balanced female skull, we shall notice 
a general smoothness of form, fineness of 
texture, and a predominance of develop- 
ment at d, which is the region of Philo- 
progenitiveness, Adhesiveness, and Inhab- 
itiveness, while at 6 and ¢ it is much less 
than the same regions in the male. Ate, 
Benevolence, and at f, Veneration, the fe- 
male skull is relatively more developed. 





On 


The head is long, narrow, and not high in 
the region of the organs of pride and firm- 
ness. Every reader, after seeing these 
engravings, would be able to distinguish the 
picture of a male from that of a female skull, 


CAAT TL CT 
Fig. 7.—Weit Barancep Femars SKULL. 


and by an examination of the skulls them- 
selves, he would thenceforth be able, in 
like manner, to distinguish well-marked 
male and female crania. Of course, well- 
marked cases are more easily identified 
than where they approximate each other 
in form; still the practiced phrenologist 
can detect these differences in the form 
of heads quite as readily as others can see 
the slight differences in the countenances 
of their neighbors or children. 

The male skull is generally thicker, and 


\ 
' 


Fig. 9.—Feurnrne Foam or Heap. 


the points and angles sharper and rougher, 
than those of the female, showing also a 
stronger temperament. Cautiousness, Phi- 
loprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Approba- 
tiveness, Conscientiousness, and Benevo- 
lence are larger in the head of woman ; 
while in man, Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, Amativeness, Alimentiveness, Firm- 
ness, Self Esteem, Calculation, and Caus- 
ality are usually larger. 

These points of difference are palpable 
in the bare skull, and to the phrenologist 
the head itself indicates them with equal 
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clearness. ‘The portraits, Fig. 8, Judge 
Hitchcock, and Fig. 9, will show strongly 
marked masculine and feminine character- 


Fig. 10.—M’wiir FAvAnNtt. 
How high the head of the man 
towers from the opening of the ear to the 
crown, and how short is the head backward 
as compared with its height and length 
forward of the ear! 


istics. 


Fig. 11.—Harruer MartrNeav. 
these respects with the female head, Fig. 9. 
What a hard, bony forehead! how massive, 
staunch, and stubborn the head of the 
Judge looks! How gentle, smooth, yielding, 





Compare this head in | 


AA PPRALRALS AS. 


affectionate, and confiding does the head of 
the female appear! Compare also the faces 
and the necks, as well as the heads, and 
we venture no reader will ever lose the 
impression these portraits will give. As 
we may refer to them frequently, we desire 
the reader to study their forms and expres- 
sions closely. 


Fig. 10, M’mlle Favanti, a celebrated 
vocalist, resembles her father and mother 
both. ‘The intellectual and social develop- 
ments are feminine, the neck and face are 
also feminine, which the reader will please 
compare with Fig. 9, and note the resem- 
blance. But she has a high crown, like 
Fig. 8, and has considerable width of head, 
giving force of character and masculine 
energy. In character, ambition, and inde- 
pendence of disposition, therefore, she is 
masculine. 


Fig. 11, Harriet Martineau, has a mas- 
culine head and face, though the latter has 
a comparatively feminine smoothness, yet 
we seem to see the bony framework of 
the masculine face under the smooth sur- 


| face. Whata broad, high, strongly-set fore- 


head! Whatastrong neck, and how high 
the head is at the crown! Her 
shoulders are square, 
like Fig. 1, and in 
this respect it is very 
different from Fig. 9, 
Fig. 10, or Fig. 17. 
It is well known that 
she is one of the 
strongest and boldest 
thinkers of the day, 
and that her tone of 
mind and her sub- 
jects for disquisition, 
as well as her man- 
ner of treating them, 
are always of a mas- 
culine order. 


We venture to af- 

firm that Fig. 12, 

President Edwards, 

resembled his mother 

in face, in moral and 

social disposition, and 

in form of body. The 

shoulders slope and 

the neck is slim like 

those of a woman, 
and such a mouth could hardly have been 
inherited from the father. See the mouth 
of Lord Somers, Fig. 4, and also that of 
Rachel, Fig. 15, or of Neal, Fig. 18, and 
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then contrast them in this respect with 
Columbus, Fig. 4, with Judge Hitchcock, 


Fig. 12.—Prestpent EpwArps. 

The whole organization of Wellington 
bears out the appellation of “ The [ron 
Duke,” by which he was popularly desig- 
nated. It is towering Firmness and Self- 
Esteem; his broad, strong head, his prom- 
inent forehead, massive features, and stern, 


Fig. 13.—Dvxe oF WELLINGTON. 
steady expression, all evince the masculine 
elements—the capacity to rule and make 
his mark upon the world’s history. 

Look also at the great bony nose of 
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Judge Hitchcock, Fig. 8. See how the face 
seems to be built up to support it, and how 
the cheeks rise up around its sides to brace 
it, like the buttresses to a church or other 
wall, and finally see how the whole face 
seems to culminate in a nose! This nose 
is not apparently set on a smooth and fin- 
ished face, as it were, but the whole face 
appears to be made rather to bear up, and 
subserve the purposes of, the nose. Now 
let us look through these portraits. All 
which are feminine have a light, pliant 
nose, which seems not to be the great idea 
and special object of the face, but a kind 
of after-thought or adornment. The nose 
of Wellington, of Judge Hitchcock, or of 
Columbus, is stout, broad, and bony, while 
Neal’s, Lord Somers’, Florence Nightin- 
gale’s, and Rachel’s are small. The only 
masculine feature of the face of Edwards 
is his nose. 

In general the female face, like that of a 
child, is smaller in proportion to the size of 
the head than that of the male, and the 
several features, the nose and chin in par- 
ticular, are smaller and more smoothly 
organized. ‘The male head is broader at 
the base and higher at the crown than the 
female, while the female head is wide and 
long on the top, indicating a predominance 
of Approbativeness, Cautiousness, Sublim- 
ity, Ideality, Imitation, Benevolence, Spir- 
ituality, Hope, and Conscientiousness. 

Fig. 14, Florence Nightingale, is a fe- 
male head sublimated, or in excessive de- 
velopment. How broad and long it is on 
the top, and how full in the social region ! 
It is very easy to perceive that the moral 
and refining elements greatly predominate 
in this head over the organs of selfishness 
and animal propensity, which are located 
around the ears. The face, neck, shoul- 
ders, how strictly feminine! Compare this 
with Fanny Forester, Rachel, Neal, Ed- 
wards, Linneus, and Lord Somers ;_ then 
contrast it with Wellington, Hitchcock, 
Columbus, and Judas Iscariot, and let these 
expressions of fourm be fully impressed 
upon the memory, and few persons will be 
ata loss to determine wherein differ the 
male and female character, and also the 
rules by which we determine whether a 
person resembles most the father or the 
mother. 

Rachel, Fig. 15, has the face and fore- 
head, and the upper side-head, together 
with the temperament, the neck and shoul- 
ders, of the truly feminine. Her Firmness, 





\ 


Wee, 
Fig. 14.—FLorencr NiGHTinGa.e. 





Combativeness, Destructiveness, and Self- 
Esteem indicate the masculine qualities. 


5 
. 
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Fanny Forester, the late Mrs. Judson, 
Fig. 16, was, in temperament and mental 
organization, an excellent specimen of the 


feminine. Perhaps we ought to say she 
was too mental or ethereal, and not suffi- 


Fig. 16.—Fannxy Forusrsr. 


ciently vital in temperament 
for health and long life. 

Mrs. Hemans, Fig. 17, sup- 
plies in temperament that 
which Fanny Forester lacks, 
viz., the vital, and while the 
latter pursued a brilliant ca- 

a\) reer and died early, the former 
was no less vigorous in intel- 
lect and fervid in imagination, 

but lived to a good old age. 
Joseph C. Neal, Fig. 18, in face and 
head bears a strong resemblance to the 
feminine as seen in Figs. 10, 11, and 12. 
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He is well known as a humorous writer, 
and especially for the celebrated “ Char- 
coal Sketches.” Like Fanny Forester 
in temperament, and in raciness of im- 
agination, like, her he died in middle 


Fig. 17.—Mas. Hemans. 
life; his brain exhausted his vitality, as it 
were, and consumed his body. 
In respect to Linneus, Fig. 19, we may 
remark, that he has a most feminine tem- 


Fig. 18.—Jossru C. Naan 
perament as well as face and phrenology. 
ludividuality, Eventuality, Color, and Com- 
parison are the leading intellectual organs, 
while Ideality, and the organs of the top- 


head, greatly prevail over the organs in the 
base of the brain. This organization is in 
strict harmony with his feminine resem- 
blance, and also with his tastes and pur- 
suits. To be fond of flowers is every- 


Sys 
Fig. 19.—Luxx avs, 
where regarded as a feminine refinement, 
and men who have inherited most of the 
mother’s traits are most fond ®f flowers, 


* and Linneus, the father of the science of 
- Botany has, in this respect, amply vindi- 


cated his resemblance to the feminine. 

“1 never knew a very bad man,” says a 

celebrated writer, “ who was very fond of 
flowers.” This is as if he had said that 
persons with those faculties strong which 
give refinement and taste are not com- 
monly bad men, because these very facul- 
ties elevate them above baseness. 

We may remark, further, that the 
physiology is sometimes inherited 
from one parent and the phrenology 
from the other: and again, the dif- 
ferent portions of the head or face 
often resem ble the parents in like 
manner. In Fig. 10 the face, fore- 
head, back head, neck, shoulders, 
and temperament are like the moth- 
er, while the middle and crown of 
the head resemble the father ; hence 
she is masculine in force of charac- 
ter, ambition, and independence, but 
has all the affection and sympathy, 
as well as those delicate refinements 
belonging to woman. Harriet Mar- 

> tineau, Fig. 11, has masculine ener- 

Z gy and intellect, yet she has femi- 

nine sympathy and imagination. 

Edwards has masculine Firmness, 

Self-Esteem, and reason, with a 

masculine nose—these are from the 

father—while the eyes, mouth, chin, 

neck, and shoulders, with the moral 

‘and social organs, are from the mother, and 
are feminine in quality and character. 

Some men have the social organs of the 
mother, and are fond of home, children, and 








domestic affairs, and are most happy in the 
family, and are consequently familiar and 
popular in society, while at the same time 
they have masculine force of character and 
scope of mind, and are, consequently, suc- 
cessful in business and popular with men. 
Some women resemble the father in intel- 
lect and energy, and also in his smaller 
social organs, and consequently they are 
bold, earnest, fond of business, and feel 
greatly restrained by the sphere and duties 
commonly allotted to women. 

Sometimes we find a person who inher- 
its the frame or skeleton of one parent, 
and the tissues or soft parts of the other; 
hence we sometimes see a woman with 
large bones and a masculine frame of face 
and body, yet the skin, the flesh, hair, and 
expression are soft, fine, and feminine. 
Again, we see a man with small bones, 
small, delicate face, from the mother, with 
large muscles, harsh skin, and coarse hair 
from the father ; and these peculiarities are 
as marked as if a child wore his father’s 
coat, hat, and boots, or the father had 
strained on the garments of a half-grown 
child. 

In our professional examinations we find 
some singular and striking peculiarities. 
We find a man with the entire character 
from the father, except perhaps Cautious- 
ness or Philoprogenitiveness or Benevo- 
lence; or we find a woman who has in- 
herited from the father the single organ of 
Firmness, or Combativeness, or Causality, 
or Acquisitiveness, or Self-Esteem large, 
or of Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Venera- 
tion, or Philoprogenitiveness small. Some- 
times, again, we find a head in which the 
masculine and feminine developments are 
indiscriminately large and small throughout 
the head, mixed up like divers colors in 
mosaic work. Such persons are erratic, 
pointed, and peculiar; have strong and 
weak points, and their character is enig- 
matical to themselves and their friends. 

In an examination a short time since we 
said to a man, “ Your father was a clear- 
headed, wide-awake, driving man ; but he 
was enthusiastic and-rash; while your 
mother was very guarded, prudent, and 
disposed to count the chances against her- 
self. Your father would rush ahead in 
business, and your mother would try to 
hold him back—one was too ardent, the 
other was too timid. You have these ele- 
ments in your character, not softened and 
blended so as to produce harmony and 
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consistency of action. ‘That in you which 
is from your father says, ‘Go ahead—now 
is the time for a bold stroke and high 
achievement ;’ when instantly the mother 
within you says, ‘ Hold on—there are lions 
in the way; don’t run the risk.’ ‘Thus 
your faculties quarrel, just as your father 
and mother used to do; one putting on the 
steam, the other the break, and between 
both these conflicting elements you spend 
your strength in a continual fret to go 
ahead, and apprehension of danger if you 
do launch forth; and on the whole your 
life amounts to but little.” 

He confessed that what we had said was 
perfectly true respecting his parents, and 
that he saw and felt in himself every day 
the contradictory elements of their char- 
acters. Of course he was amazed by our 
delineation of the characters of his parents 
and of himself as inherited in a peculiar 
manner from both; but he expressed him- 
self highly gratified with this solution of 
the mystery of his feelings and the almost 
continual quarrel of his faculties. 


ELOQUENCE—WHAT IS IT? 


FIRST ARTICLE. ‘ 

Ir is impossible to define the nature of eloquence 
without defining that of poetry at the same time ; 
for eloquence and poetry are kindred arts; both 
are the language of exalted passion, and that 
which is the characteristic of the one constitutes 
the peculiar charm of the other. But while 
Poetry adorns herself with the charms of verse, 
and moves to the melodious cadence of numbers, 
Eloquence enjoys a wider and freer scope and a 
more untrammelled energy, and displays a beauty 
less adorned indeed, but yet not less expressive. 

Eloquence and Poetry, therefore, differ chiefly 
from each other in their dress. And hence, if 
this be true, in every grand oration we should be 
able to find a grand poem—not clad in poetic 
numbers, it is true, but yet not obscured on that 
account and wanting only the charms of melody to 
bring out transparently each minor grace. And, 
indeed, if we examine any truly great oration of 
either ancient or modern times, we will find it to 
be marked by the same fervor of feeling, the same 
Pictured grace of thought, and the same glow of 
imagination that characterize the true poem and 
distinguish it from mere verse. 

I can not conceive, therefore, how a man should 
greatly excel in the one art and be, at the same 
time, insensible to the charms of the other. True, 
We do not very often find both arts in the same 
Perfection in one and the same person. Yet we 
have had orators who have laid no small preten- 
tions to poetic skill ; and the claims, in this way, 
of Cicero, Sheridan, Curran, Burke, and Fox 
were by means despicable. The same might be 
said of many others as well—and even the grave 
Webster amused himself with verse in hours of 
leisure. But the capacity to enjoy does not pre- 
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sume the ability to produce, and every really elo- 
quent man must at least enjoy intensely the 
charms of lofty verse. A man, indeed, may be a 
fluent and ready speaker, and have no perception 
of the beauties of a poem—but mere readiness and 
fluency of speech do not constitute eloquence, and 
such will be found insensible also to the chances of 
impassioned oratory. 

Eloquence can not be acquired in the schools— 
for they can not teach it; nor can it be imparted 
by any system of instruction whatever. The pro- 
fessed elocutionist may indeed impart the graces 
of manner and the artificial accomplishments of 
speech, but he can not inspire the soul with that 
impassioned fervor which impresses and sways the 
multitude, and without which all the rest is vain 
—the mere show of a holiday—an empty gaud. 
For the masses of men that compose the audience of 
an orator bow to no energy not greater than their 
own; and when that of a speaker is less than 
theirs, he not only fails to excite in their minds 
any deep emotion, but he sinks himself to the 
level of a mere exhibitor of practiced attitudes 
and premeditated graces. But eloquence is the 
gift of nature, and is beyond the reach of art. “It 
must exist in theman.” The orator, like the poet, 
must be born such; and no means whatever can 
engraft on a barren nature the capacity. But, 
like all the other gifts of nature, that of eloquence 
may be improved by art; and the natural capa- 
city, where that exists, may be fostered and cul- 
tivated, but it can not be implanted. Demos- 
thenes is an illustrious and familiar example of 
how much labor and perseverance may accomplish 
in the way of self-improvement. But too much 
use has been made of this example, and the in- 
ference from it has frequently been drawn, that 
every natural defect can be remedied by similar 
means to those which he employed. But Demos- 
thenes had no natural inaptitude to overcome or 
mental incapacity to supply by art; he labored 
chiefly against physical defects, and he was a nat- 
ural orator with them and in spite of them; and 
the secret of the assiduous and untiring energy 
with which he thus strove, so successfully, to 
counteract his defects, lies in the assurance he 
had of success in the consciousness he possessed 
of his extraordinary powers. 

In this point of view—as a means of improve- 
ment in the art of speaking—too much can not be 
said in favor of well-conducted debating clubs. 
Such men as Burke and Curran first tried their 
powers in such assoeiations, and sometimes great 
eloquence is developed in them. These societies 
lead to the formation of habits of speaking with 
self-possession, readiness, and ease in extempo- 
raneous efforts, and necessarily exercise the best 
powers of the intellect in collecting, weighing, and 
combining facts and proofs, and expressing mental 
impressions with clearness, connectedness, and 
force. Every practiced speaker affords a vast con- 
trast to the same individual in his first attempts 
to express his views in public extemporaneously. 
But the practiced speaker owes his acquired facil- 
ity only to having habituated his mental powers 
to act unitedly and harmoniously; and it is in 
this way practice accomplishes its wonders by 
the formation of mental habits, and not by the 
creation of new faculties in the mind itself. The 
embarrassment which most men feel on being sud- 
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denly required to express their views on public 
occasions, arises, in most cases, from no deficien- 
cy of mental power, but generally from this want 
of harmonious action in their faculties only, so 
that their minds being unaccustomed to the pre- 
cise kind of work they are at such times called 
upon to do, their faculties fail at the moment to 
work together without confusion. The embar- 
rassed debutant sometimes, however, afterwards 
becomes an impressive and eloquent speaker, not- ° 
withstanding his failure at first, his mind having 
been subsequently trained to a more regular and 
systematic action of its various powers. 

Such as these, then, are the advantages to he de- 
rived from practice in public and extemporaneous 
speaking, that is to say, facility in the formation 
of clear and intelligible views of things and in the 
clothing of thoughts in words. But it is not to 
be forgotten that eloquence does not depend on 
intellect alone, that clearness of statement and 
force of logic alone do not compass it, and that 
fluency and impressiveness of speech alone do not 
constitute it ; that it is something more than all of 
these, and sometimes different from all these, and 
in so far is beyond the reach of all efforts to ac- 
quire it. It is the voice of the heart or an out- 
burst of emotion. It springs from deep feeling ; 
and while it requires no other aid from speech than 
that of clear expression, it still, in its loftier and 
more impassioned flights, calls in every power of the 
whole man for the fit interpretation of its oracles. 
The great British orator, Fox, alluding to parlia- 
mentary efforts, was accustomed to say: “ That 
if a speech read well, it could not have been a 
good speech ; but if it did not read well, it might 
have been a good speech,” marking thus his ap- 
preciation of the difference in actual effect be- 
tween the elaborate speech carefully prepared in 
the closet and adapted indeed to read well, but 
not to excite any deep emotions on the hearers, 
and that which, though less coherent and com- 
pact, sprang fresh and glowing from the heart in 
the heat of debate, when every tone and look was 
eloquent with passions which words could not ex- 
press. 

A man, then, to be eloquent, must be in earnest 
in what he says. His soul must be in his ac- 
cents, and it must speak, not in words alone, but 
with all its voices. It must be read in the eye, 
be seen in the whole man, and be written in each 
feature. For in deep and earnest feeling alone 
lies the only magic that can touch the heart. 
Nothing else can compass it. The intellect may 
strive to move it, but its chords will refuse to vi- 
brate until feeling speaks, and then it responds 
to its breath. ‘‘ Weep first, then, if thou would’st 
have me weep !”’—but let them be real tears ; for 
no mere simulated appearances of feeling will do 
—we instinctively probe the cheat. So the hypo- 
crite is recognized the instant he begins to pray ; 
for though he may make long prayers and shout 
aloud, he can not counterfeit that holy fervor of 
the tones of the heart which makes even the sim- 
plest prayers, when heartfelt, eloquent. And 
this fervor of tone is a secret quality of all true 
feeling, which, like the ring of true metal, shows 
it to be genuine at once. 

That actor revealed a wholesome though bitter 
truth who, being asked by the preacher, “ Why 
the mere representations in a theater of things 
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well-known to be mere fictions made more impres- 
sion on the minds of an audience than the enun- 
ciation of the solemn truths of religion by a 
preacher would on his congregation” answered, 
that the reason was, “‘ Because actors performed 
their parts as if they were in earnest, but that 
preachers performed theirs as if they were only 
acting.” Actors themselves owe their success in 
their art chiefly to the facility with which they 
ean enter into the spirit of their parts and sym- 
pathize with the feelings they represent ; but they 
must sympathize with those feelings, and, for the 
time being at least, they must be their own, or 
they can not represent them in accordance with 
nature. The public speaker, too, will in general 
be more or less successful in the effect of his ef- 
forts in proportion as he can enter, more or less 
readily, into the prevailing tone of feeling of his 
hearers and dexterously suit himself to it. For 
the greatest impression on mixed assemblies of 
people is not always made by the best speech— 
considered as a mere intellectual effort—but gen- 
erally by that which is best adapted to the state 
of feeling at the time. Curran, though far inferior 
to Burke in intellectual endowments, almost always 
made the greater impression on public bodies, in 
virtue of his superior aptitude in this respect. 

But undoubtedly, after all, the impression 
made by a speech at the time is what is properly 
to be considered in it; and as a speech does 
not stand on the footing of a mere intellectual 
effort, its success in its proper province, to ex- 
cite the mental emotions, should be its only cri- 
terion. Many of the most eloquent speeches, in- 
deed, in point of effect at the time, exhibit no in- 
tellectual traits on perusal at all corresponding 
to the impressions known to have been produced 
by them when delivered ; and though such impres- 
sions must necessarily be, in such cases, fieeting 
and transitory, the merits of those speeches, in 
point of eloquence, are not the less on that account ; 
for speeches are made to be heard—not read, and 
should be judged mainly from this point of view. 

This leads us to notice that many eminent ora- 
tors do not always leave very clear impressions 
after them, on the mind, of what they have pre- 
cisely said, to produce the effects they do. While 
they speak they keep our attention chained to 
them by a spell too delightful to break, but when 
they have done, we are at a loss to discover in 
what consisted the secret of their magic. Patrick 
Henry appears to have been one of those men, and 
when he spoke he always exercised over even grave 
and superior minds a spell resembling fascination, 
but his mental operations appear to have been too 
transient and evanescent to catch and detain, 
though his influence for the time being was ir- 
resistible. Men of this class enunciate no new or 
striking truths—their modes of thinking are fa- 
miliar, and their reach of thought by no means 
great, but they are men of deep and earnest feel- 
ing and large and active sympathies, and when 
they speak at all they can not “but express them- 
selves with the enthusiasm and in the terms of fire 
their warm emotions demand. 

As to the manner of an orator much may be 
said—but rather to undo erroneous notions on 
this subject than to give hints for the formation 
of a correct mode of delivery. Demosthenes is 
supposed to have laid great stress upon this, 





when, on being asked what was the first require- 
ment of an orator?” he answered: “ Delivery ;” 
and what the second ? “‘ Delivery ;” and what the 
third? “ Delivery.” But though this has gen- 
erally been applied to the artificial forms of ges- 
ticulating, supposed to be expressive of the men- 
tal emotions, and has very commonly induced on 
the part of youthful aspirants to oratorical hon- 
ors a too rigid adherence to those forms, yet 
Demosthenes referred not to these, but to that 
visible and palpable evidence, in every word and 
accent, and in every look and gesture, and in the 
whole action of the whole man, of the soul of the 
orator being wholly intent on what he is doing 
and intensely conscious of the force and meaning 
of each word. The orator, then, must enter 
thoroughly into the spirit of what he says to de- 
liver an oration well and effectively, and no mere 
grace of action will compensate for the want of 
this. Without this, artificial action becomes un- 
natural and constrained, and with it, each word 
and look acquires a significance beyond the reach 
of all mere art to achieve. There are, no doubt, 
some speakers who possess a grace and express- 
iveness of manner which add an indescribable 
charm to all their words, and go far to make 
even their very conceptions speak ; but this is, in 
a great measure, a peculiar native gift, and is not 
by mere art alone attainable. But as to mere 
manner, every man has a manner of his own, 
and every man’s best manner is that which is nat- 
ural to him; and even if it be not so graceful as 
that of some one else, it will at least sit more 
gracefully on him. The orator, therefore, should 
endeavor rather to improve his own manner, in 
the shape in which it is, than to acquire that of 
another; for even if his own be awkward, it is 
at least, in some measure, expressive, and will be 
more effective in him than any which is not nat- 
ural to him. But there is no reason why natural 
manner should not be both graceful and express- 
ive, at least to some extent, or be capable of be- 
ing made so, for nature when left to herself is al- 
ways both one and the other. We see this in the 
untaught grace of the child, andein all the move- 
ments of the free denizens of the forest, and were 
men not cramped and contracted by the artificial 
conditions of society, we would see in all men— 
not naturally clownish in mind or instinctively 
rude—some share at least of that grace and ease 
now found only among the polished. But every 
man who rises to eminence as an orator, learns by 
experience to solve this problem for himself, and to 
discard all mere mechanical form as unnatural 
constraints upon the freedom of nature, destruc- 
tive to its grace and expressiveness, and adopts 
at last from choice that which nature renders 
easy ; in the same way as in polished life men learn 
to throw aside the stiffness of artificial and con- 
ventional society, and recover again the ease and 
grace of nature by assimilating themselves to 
those of the child. We will find, then, that every 
great orator hasa manner of his own—that which 
his nature prompts, and no other—and as peculiar 
to him as the cast of his countenance. His man- 
ner is a part of the precise emotion that he feels, 
and is peculiar to the tone of his thoughts at 
the time. He thinks not about his hands or feet 
—he has no solicitude about his gestures—he 
trusts himself to nature and lets it conform to the 
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spirit of his feelings, as it may, in the action of 
the physical frame, and is only anxious to pour 
out his soul upon his hearers afd infuse into their 
hearts his spirit. True, a happy manner is a 
great accomplishment, but where the true orator 
has it not, he thinks not of it, and wastes no time 
grasping after shadows when he is armed with 
the actual. thunders of speech. The illustrious 
Chalmers was one of those who, in the language 
of the schoolmen, have no action. He seemed 
scarcely to know that he had hands or feet, but 
it was impossible to listen to him and not feel the 
charms of his earnest eloquence. 


As to the tones of a speaker, these naturally 
modulate themselves to the feelings which the 
words are intended to convey, if these feelings be 
present. In private life, and in all extemporane- 
ous efforts, they do so without fail, unless the 
feelings be only simulated, and then, in most 
cases, we easily penetrate the thin disguise; and 
he is an accomplished actor who, in such cases, 
can always deceive. We instinctively recognize 
when those professions, imposed by the hollow 
mockeries of society, in which people declare their 
cordial regard for those whom they in their hearts 
hate or despise, are insincere by the tone in which 
they are pronounced, unless we ourselves hap- 
pen to be the object of those professions, and then 
our self-love frequently blinds us to the hollow- 
ness of the flattery. But as there is nothing so 
often attempted in a certain rank of society than 
the affecting of a pleasing tone of voice, a further 
word or two on the philosophy of the voice may 
not be inappropriate here. The tone belonging 
to any particular feeling may be considered as a 
particular quality of the voice existing in it for 
the time being or during the duration of the feel- 
ing. But the voice has also a general quality in 
addition to this, as clearness, sharpness, dullness, 
and so forth. These qualities are supposed to 
represent the characteristics of the mind, and a 
clear voice is supposed to be indicative of clear- 
ness of thought, a sharp voice of excitability of 
temper, and a harsh voice of harshness of disposi- 
tion, etc. It will be evident, then, that as every 
man’s voice is to some extent a reflex of his men- 
tal nature, it will be, in general, impossible so to 
change the voice as effectually to disguise that, 
or to simulate feelings not actually possessed, 
and those who possess voices of a disagreeable 
degree of sharpness or harshness, will find it 
possible to correct these defects only by correct- 
ing the traits they represent in the character 
itself. In a word, the acquisition of a desirable 
voice can only be effected by the cultivation of 
the mind and the higher feelings, and those 
who aspire to it will find their only course to lie 
through this. 

The actor who imitates the tones belonging to 
any particular feeling, does so only by entering 
himself into that mental state which he repre- 
sents, and being, for the time, absorbed in it, 
and in a degree oblivious of his real identity. 
We have spoken of this particular ability before, 
and need only further remark, that while this 
peculiar tact always heightens the effect of elo- 
quence, yet eloquence may exist without it; for 
fervent and earnest passions will always find for 
themselves expression both fit and effective in no 
small degree. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


THE ROD, OR NOT THE ROD. 


Tue government and training of children, 
as well as the management of men in the 
army and navy and in prisons, have elicited 
the anxious inquiry of the best minds of 
the age, snd we doubt not this inquiry has 
been started, if not to a considerable extent 
guided, by the teachings of Phrenology. 
Prior to the promulgation of Phrenology, 
the theory of government was “an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” The rod 
was the antidote for every misdemeanor, 
and fear the chief motive to obedience. 

The introduction of Phrenology created 
an argument between those who inclined 
to the revengeful theory, and those to 
whom it was natural to follow the injunc- 
tion of Him who taught us when stricken to 
“turn the other cheek.” 

This argument is far from being ended, 
for we have lived too long not to know 
that thousands. of persons prefer Moses to 
Christ, and accordingly we occasionally see 
an effort made to roll back the car of pro- 
gress by some of the advocates of the Mo- 
saic system. We copy from a California 
paper, some extracts from an essay read 
before a teachers’ convention, by Mr. J. C. 
Morrill, of San Francisco, in favor of cor- 
poreal punishment in schools. 

“No one is by nature obedient. Obedience is 
an acquired, or rather an inculcated habit. It 
is directly opposed to the will, and hence can 
never be voluntarily assumed. The natural re- 
pugnance to restraint which the child manifests 
in its earliest moments of life is not a dormant 
principle. It grows with the growth and strength- 
ens with the strength of the child. Nay, it over- 
masters and carries him beyond his own control. 
It is a living principle inherent in the heart of 
man; the selfishness of Nature diffused through 
all animal life; manifesting itself in a thousand 
ways in the habits of all animate creation. From 
it proceeds all of variance and strife in the world 
—all individuality—all action—all thought. To 
think of eradicating it from the heart of man is 
presumption the most foolish.” 

[This is muddy—does he mean “the 
will,” or “the natural repugnance to re- 
straint,” or “the selfishness of nature?” 
We have yet to learn that “all variance, 
strife, individuality, and all thought” come 
from either of those conditions, In his 
next paragraph he explains that he means 
> but how is it that “all 


“ selfishness "y 
thought” “ proceeds” from selfishness?— 
Eps. Puren. Jour. | 


“It may be restrained, but while life remains 


can not be destroyed. It ought not to be. It is 
the distinction between mortality and immortality 
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—action and inaction—the natural and the spirit- 
ual world. 

‘* Now if, as I contend, disobedience be founded 
wholly in the selfishness of man’s nature, and that 
selfishness be the strongest feeling implanted in 
his breast, whence I ask is to arise that counter 
principle upon which moral suasion must work, 
that shall be potent to secure a prompt, decisive, 
cheerful obedience to constituted authority or 
restraint? Shall we appeal to reason? That 
will work well with reasonable persons in their 
moments of good-nature and quietness, and it is 
the easiest thing in the world to convince a child 
that he has acted wrongly after the fault is com- 
mitted; and the worst, or at least the most trou- 
blesome children, are’ the soonest to profess their 
sorrow for a serious offense, and the more serious 
the offense the more apparent their sorrow—prom- 
ising with sobs and tears better actions in the 
future.” 


[This is encouragement, we think, to 
persevere, and evidence that the moral and 
reasoning faculties are gaining upon “self- 
ishness, the strongest feeling implanted in 
the breast of man.” —Eps. Puren. Jour. ]} 


“The first lesson a child should be taught is 
obedience—prompt, decided, unquestioned; and 
he should be taught it early, so soon as it is cer- 
tain he knows what is required of him, before he 
is out of his swaddling clothes, it may be. The 
first time he rebels against parental authority he 
should be conquered, and!in no other way can it 
be done so effectually as by a reasonable applica- 
tion of the rod; and no judicious parent will 
weaken the advantage thus gained by flattering 
the child’s vanity with useless entreaties, and 
protestations of sorrow for the punishment, or the 
assurance that it is only inflicted for his best 
good; for neither assertion would be believed. 
But one reason why a child should obey is neces- 
sary for him to know, and that is because i is 
told to obey. Whatever is more than this result- 
eth in evil. 

«IT conclude, from the foregoing, that corporal 
punishment is correct in theory and beneficial in 
practice, and that those who would prohibit it 
entirely from our schools are wise beyond the 
times. But it should be resorted to only on ex- 
traordinary occasions, as when a pupil actually 
rebels against the authority of the teacher. The 
teacher who is constantly striking his pupils, no 
matter what the offense, is better fitted for an- 
other sphere of action. Such a habit would de- 
stroy his influence for good, and rob all punish- 
ment of its reforming power. The teacher or 
parent who punishes often, mistakes his own po- 
sition and the character of those under his con- 
trol. 

“I wish to enter my protest against those ‘re- 
fined’ methods of punishments resorted to as a 
substitute for the rod: such as making the pupil 
‘sit on nothing,’ and causing him to bend for- 
ward with his finger on the floor—obliging him to 
hold heavy weights at arms’ length, or keeping 
him an undue length of time in any unnatural 
position; depriving him of necessary recesses— 
holding him up to the ridicule of his schoolfel- 
lows, and many others of a like nature, whose 














effects are detrimental to health and demoralizing 
to the mind.” 


The essayist concludes with some excel- 
lent advice to teachers, and seems on the 
right track, in spite of his bad theory of 
mind as set forth in the beginning of his 
discourse. Phrenology would have taught 
him a better theory, and quite as good prac- 
tice, and taught him also the reason why. 


** Asa direction to avoid the necessity of fre- 
quent punishment of whatever kind, I would say 
to the teacher: Keep good-natured, and don’t be 
in too great a hurry. Learn that patience is a 
high virtue, even though it be one of necessity. 
Temper is contagious. When the teacher is 
‘cross,’ the whole school will be rebellious. A 
fretful teacher is worse than a scolding parent— 
more conducive to ill feeling than a smoking 
house—more to be avoided than a muddy street 
—less companionable than disappointed love—re- 
pelling as the atmosphere of Long Wharf—and 
uncertain as promised accommodations. 

« Be firm, yet not harsh—just, yet not tyranni- 
cal—kind, but not familiar—gentle, yet not weak 
—calm, but not dull. Talk little—think a good 
deal—act all the time. Be not too conciliating 
in school, nor too distant out of school. Remem- 
ber your pupils are human beings, having all the 
impulses, aspirations, and noble attributes of im- 
mortality—that you yourself have none better— 
and that in reality you are on the same level 
with the least favored among them. Therefore 
do not feel ashamed or insulted if one who is poor, 
or backward, or ill-looking, in all the confidence 
of his young faith, addresses you as ‘teacher,’ 
even though it be in the fashionable thorough- 
fares of the city, or in the presence of all its pride 
of birth, riches, or position. Consult your own 
hearts, your own experience, your own reason 
and judgment, your own innate sense of right 
and wrong, in your dealings with the young minds 
around you, and deciding what is duty, do it, ir- 
respective of all outside influences. By thus 
acting you will secure at least your own self-re- 
spect, with the consciousness of having done as 
well as you knew— nor angels nor gods could do 
more.” 


To show Mr. Morrill, and all others who 
believe and practice with him, a different, 
and we think a better way to mold the 
human mind than to beat its casket as one 
would an ox, we copy from The New York 
Teacher some editorial comments on school 
government, and also some excellent ex- 
tracts which the writer introduces from an 
article, by Lydia A. Tompkins, in the Ohio 
Journal of Education. L.ydia’s sympathies 
are in the right direction, and if she will 
study Pbrenology, she will be able to 
realize her ideal of government without 
wounding her impulses. But we hasten to 
the extracts, 


“We can not undertake in the space of one 
brief paper to give a philosophical analysis of the 
laws upon which we base our conclusions, but 
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present for the consideration of those who have 
these ‘vexed questions’ to settle, a few hints, 
that may perhaps be of service. 

“There are many young teachers who meet 
with discouragements and difficulties, and whose 
demands for immediate aid or counsel is impera- 
tive. When corporal punishments become, or 
seem to become, a necessity, from previous mis- 
management, unusual insubordination, or any 
other cause, let them be such as are reformatory. 
Banish the stick entirely. It can not be of real 
service, we think, in any case, and we doubt not 
much positive disorder arises from its use—the 
use thereof itself creating further necessity, and 
its presence being to many teachers a constant 
temptation to try its virtues, how many times 
soever they may have previously failed of perma- 
nent good. 

* Avoid debasing punishments, or such as hu- 
miliate a pupil in the presence of the school. 
Boys and girls are embryo men and women, 
and though a feigned submission is gained by 
such means, the spirit of rebellion rankles still 
in the heart. 


“A common error is to suppose that the point 
is gained when the ‘ spirit’ is broken down. Have 
a care, teacher, that in crushing the bad boy’s 
‘independence,’ you do not give a death-blow to 
his manliness and debase the soul. Better suffer 
from a pupil’s self-will till his passion subsides, 
than add to the evil by giving vent to your own, 
or administering undue chastisement to show 
your authority. 

** Some would not use the rod, yet contend that 
pupils ought not to be aware of this proposed 
clemency. Now either its use is feasible or it is 
not. If it is, use it; if mot, let it not be held up 
in terrorem, simply as a farce to frighten into 
submission. There are shams enough in the 
world. Let us rid the teacher’s profession of 
them. 


**In case discipline becomes necessary, let the 
pupil be dealt with privately, as a general thing, 
and let the discipline be the result of prudent re- 
flection, not the impulse of a hasty passion. 

“It is perhaps impossible to prescribe the 
mode or degree of punishment that would be 
safe as a general rule. The better plan is to ac- 
quire that moral power and command over the 
pupils which will render specific discipline unne- 
cessary or very rare. 

“There are some very opposite questions on 
this point, raised in an article in the Ohio Journal 
of Education, by Lydia A. Tompkins. We give 
the following extract : 

“* It is barbarous to believe that the youthful 
mind, fresh from the impress of the great Creator, 
can only be molded and fashioned aright by 
rude blows upon its frail casket. The tempta- 
tions to evil, or even inborn evil, if such there be, 
can have gained but comparatively little power 
at the tender age when such punishment is usual- 
ly inflicted. Can it be that, in the great plan of 
moral government which God has instituted, so 
perfect in its parts and so harmoniously moving 
in its varied combinations, he has not assigned a 
specific moral influence to check each evil tenden- 
ey? Can it be that, in appealing to the mind 
through the medium of the senses, we must deal 
as with the brutes which perish? Humanity, 
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common sense, and Christianity all forbid the 
thought. It can not be denied that good order 
is sometimes preserved, that evil inclinations seem 
to be checked, and earnest attention secured, by 
a timely use of the rod. But could not ali this 
have been otherwise accomplished? Was not evil 
done that good might follow? I have been half 
inclined to believe in its efficacy, where a turbu- 
lent spirit has been suddenly tamed and awed, 
through its tangible administration; yet I have 
experienced only abasement and sorrow when 
duty seemed to call me to become the immediate 
agent in its application. I involuntarily hang 
my head at the thought of this practice, and that 
I have ever been guilty of thus supporting it. 
I am ashamed that I do not understand minds 
well enough to contro: them upon some other 
plan, and I had rather dig in the earth from early 
morn to dusky eve, or devote my energies to any 
other mere physical drudgery, than to debase 
myself or injure others by becoming practically 
the advocate of an evil principle. But we are 
not given such premonitions of better things, 
such loathings of hard measures, for naught. 
Far back amid the dire memories of childhood I 
can remember the cherished bitterness which fol- 
lowed chastisement of this kind, and I would fain 
avoid calling into exercise such emotions which 
fear alone can control. If the principle itself is 
wrong, no seeming provocation or sudden happy 
effect can make it just or right. I know that 
wise heads have discussed, warm hearts have 
cried out against it, and anon have advocated it. 
I know that those who practically assert their 
belief in its efficacy, when temperately used, have 
almost without exception the best arranged 
schools; but all this does not silence my inborn 
detestation of this despotic usage. It does not 
convince me that good discipline can not be main- 
tained otherwise, at least until the experiment 
is fairly tried. I expect to hear you quote, 
«Spare the rod and spoil the child.” “ We must 
have instant obedience ;” and I reply, with like 
familiar proverbs: ‘‘ Times are not as they were,” 
and “in that saving of time we treat a deathless 
mind even as a perishing beast.” If we say “‘our 
consciences are satisfied,” are we honest, or have 
we lulled them to a dreamless sleep? Have we 
not an unfelt responsibility in this matter ? 

*** At this time, with so much to assist human 
reason, so vast and fruitful a field for investiga- 
tion, an age when we can call in so many thou- 
sand influences to aid us in leading others, can 
we not, my dear friends, devise some other plan? 
can we not bring together the warning details of 
some efficient method which shall reach every 
youthful mind, however wayward? Human in- 
tellect, though varied by circumstances, is ever 
the same in its fundamental structure ; its inscru- 
table workings have only the mystery which we 
can discover in our own clay-fettered souls. Are 
we prepared for our vocation, if we must needs 
seek the aid of the lash and the whipping-post ? 
My conscience clamors loudly, “ No!’ MuchasI 
deprecate the practice, I have always, upon rare 
occasions, resorted to this ‘‘ vexed” seeming ne- 
cessity, yet | bemoan my ignorance. We are not 
qualified for our work. We have not faithfully 
studied the relations of motive and act—we have 
not prayerfully sought the patience and persever- 
ance necessary to prepare ourselves for the mani- 





fold demands of our lot in life. We do not con- 
trol and study ourselves, the true means of pene- 
trating the hidden mysteries of other hearts. 

“*Do not believe that I am running rampart 
in regard to trifles. A depraving effect—a hard- 
ening process—is no trifle. Look to the result 
upon your own nature. Do you feel a renewed 
vitality inspiring you to martyr-like deeds after 
having nerved yourself to inflict bodily castiga- 
tion? Verily no.’ 

‘The reflecting mind has not failed to notice 
that the cause of disorder and the difficulties in 


school government lie deeper than the surface; . 


and these twigs of evil and bitterness have a 
germ that gives them vitality. ‘Purify the 
fountain,’ and the stream will be pure, or if at 
times a burst of passion, or of self-will, or igno- 
rance stir up the slime from the bottom, the 
troubled waters will soon subside and flow on 
placidly. In many cases the old fable of the 
wolf and the lamb drinking at the stream has its 
counterpart. Badly constructed and ill-ventila- 
ted school-rooms, long hours of fatiguing study 
or restless constraint--confining children to the 
constant and unvarying monotony of the school- 
room, and giving but a moment for play—these 
are evils and must be remedied. The teacher 
who finds his work all go wrong should examine 
his own motives and conduct, and commence the 
reform there. 

“Let him often remember what were the evils 
in his own school-boy experience that pressed 
heavily upon his young heart. He will avoid 
whatever will bring the same griefs to his pupils. 
Let him call up his most earnest longings when 
the purest affections of his boy-nature yearned 
for a higher development and a broader range; 
and let him use all the skill of his ripest experi- 
ence and profvundest wisdom to furnish food for 
these longings in his pupils. That teacher who 
can not enter into childish griefs and offer conso- 
lation, who can not appreciate the joys of the 
free young heart and rejoice in them, has sadly 
mistaken his calling. Let him beware lest the 
rust and blight of his own soul wither and chill 
the best and warmest gushings of the child-life, 
which it should be his duty to lead step by step 
into higher and higher spheres of virtue and 
knowledge.” 





ROGET ON PHRENOLOGY. 

Perer Marx Rocer is an eminent physiologist, 
and author of one of the Bridgewater treatises, on 
“ Animal and Vegetable Physiology,” an article on 
Physiology and Phrenology in the seventh edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and, later, of 8 
very valuable work, entitled, “‘ The Sounds of En- 
glish Words.” His articles on Physiology and 
Phrenology in the Encyclopedia Britannica were 
published in a separate yolume, and entitled, 
“Outlines of Physiology, with an Appendix on 
Phrenology,” and passed through two or three 
English editions, and were republished in this 
country in 1839. At the time the volume was 
published, and for a number of years afterward, 
it was a text-book in our medical schools and col- 
leges, ranking with Muller’s, Magendie’s, and 
Dunglison’s works on the same subject ; but since 
the publication of Dr. Carpenter’s encyclopedias, 
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it has ceased to be a text-book, though still high- 
ly prized as a work of reference. Though no 
longer authority in Physiology, his review and 
refutation of Phrenology, contained in the same 
volume with his discarded treatise on Physiology, 
is received and quoted as the ne plus ultra on the 
subject by those who reject his authority as a 
physiologist. Thus the American edition of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie’s work entitled, “‘ Mind and 
Matter,” after indorsing the views Brodie pre- 
sents, says in note I, page 279: “* Whoever is de- 
sirous of inquiring further into the system of Gall 
and Spurzheim, needs well to consult the “ Ex- 
amen de la Phrénologie,” by M. Flourens, and the 
“ Treatise on Phrenology,” in the seventh edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, by Dr. Roget; in 
both, the subject is treated in a manner worthy 
the high reputation of the respective authors.” 

Pausing merely to remark the fairness of the 
editor of the above work in referring the student 
to anti-phrenological works for an exposition of 
phrenological doctrines, we pass on to compare 
the views presented in the respective works of 
Roget and Brodie, both of which our American 
editor has so ardently indorsed. In doing so we 
will notice only the purely scientific objections 
presented by Roget, and the equally scientific cor- 
roborations presented by Brodie, concluding with 
a few quotations on the dual nature of the mind 
and brain. Roget, in objecting to the phrenolog- 
cal doctrine that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, states : . 

First.—No particular part of the brain is req- 
uisite for the manifestation of mind. 

In order to facilitate comparison, we have ar- 
ranged the conflicting opinions in vertical columns, 
taken from Brodie’s ‘‘ Mind and Matter,” and 
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cessary to increase the number of quotations, or 
to lumber up the page with references. 

Roget maintains, secondly, that the brain does 
nor consist in a plurality of organs. 


ROGET. | BRODIE. 

The separation of the| We recognize in it 
parts of the brain, and (the brain), not a simple 
their diversity of shape, | and uniform organ, but a 
can no more be evidence | congeries of organs, each 
of a diversity in their | having a peculiar struc- 
functions than the multi- | ture, and being evident- 
tude of distinct and sep-| ly intended to answer a 
arate lobules, which com-|special and peculiar 
pose the kidneys of birds | purpose. 
and ofagreat numberof! Appendix, cit., page 
quadrupeds, are indica-| 119. 
tions that each part per- 
forms a different office. | 
Appendix, cit., page | 
485. 

It is needless to add that Brodie is again sup- 
ported by the vast weight of modern testimony. 

Roget maintains, thirdly, that comparative anat- 
omy affords no means of judging correctly as to 
the functions of cerebral organs. 

ROGET. | BRODIE. 

Comparative anatomy| Experimental physi- 
is, of all guides, the most | ology, joined with the 
fallacious in questions of | observation of changes 
this nature, since we | produced by disease, has 
behold, in numberless/thrown some light on 
instances, a great vari- | this mysterious subject. 
ety of ways in which na-| Appendix, cit., page 
ture accomplishes the| 44. 
same function and the It being admitted that 
same purpose in different the brain is the material 
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Roget’s ‘* Treatise on Phrenology.” 


ROGET. 

It is obvious that 
nothing like direct proof 
has been given that the 
presence of any particu- 
lar part of the brain is 
essentially necessary to 
the carrying on of the 
operations of the mind. 
The truth is, that there 
is not a single part of 
the encephalon which 
has not in one case or 
other been impaired, 
destroyed, or found de- 
fective without any ap- 
parent change in the 
sensitive, intellectual, or 
moral faculties. 

Outlines of Physiol- 
ogy, Appendix, page 
483. 


BRODIE. 

If the upper part of 
the cerebrum be re- 
moved, the animal be- 
comes blind and appar- 
ently stupefied, but not 
so much so but that the 
may be roused, and that 
he can then walk with 
steadiness and precision. 
The most important part 
of the brain seems to be 
a particular part of the 
central organ, the me- 
dulla oblongata. While 
this remains entire, the 
animal retains its sensi- 
bility, breathes and per- 
forms instinctive mo- 
tions. But if this very 
minute portion of the 
nervous system be in- 


departments in the ani- 
mal creation, 

But on a comparison 
of animals with each 
other, it may even be 
doubted whether there 
is any connection or 
proportion observable 
between their intellect 
or inclinations, and the 
number of parw in their 
brains. 


Appendix, cit., page 
485. i 





organ in connection with 


|the mental principle ; 


and it being also admit- 
ted that there is in the 
different species of ani- 
mals, on the one hand, 
a great difference as to 
the extent of their moral 
and intellectual facul- 
ties, and, on the other 
hand, a not less remark- 
able difference in the 
size and formation of the 
brain, we can not well 
avoid the conclusion 
that these two orders of 
facts are, in a greater or 
less degree, connected 
with each other. 

Appendix, cit., page 
179, 180. 


The above quotation from Roget was written 








jured, there is an end 
of those several func- 
tions, and death imme- 
diately ensues. 

Appendix, cit., page 
45. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that Brodie’s 
Positions are sustained by all the enlightened 
physiologists of the day. It is, therefore, unne- 








by himin 1818. In 1838 he supervised the passage 
of another edition of his work through the press, 
and preserved the original treatise entire, seeing 
nothing in it, after the lapse of twenty years, to 
alter or amend. In 1836, two years before, Sam- 
uel Solly published the first edition of his work 
on the Human Brain, in which he established the 
functions of the various parts of the human brain 
by comparative anatomy and experimental physi- 
ology. Of this work Roget must have been pro- 
foundly ignorant, or he never would have hazard- 





ed his reputation for professional learning by 
penning a paragraph so completely erroneous from 
beginning to end as the one quoted above. But 
for the aid furnished by comparative anatomy we 
should have been profoundly ignorant—even as 
ignorant as Peter Mark Roget—of the structure 
and functions of the human brain. A number of 
other equally contradictory extracts on this and 
other fundamental points might be adduced, but 
we have brought forward, and refuted by anti- 
phrenological testimony, three of the four valid 
objections which Roget makes to Phrenology, and 
draw, therefrom, the following conclusions : 
First—Brodie’s positions are eminently phren- 


| ological. 


Second, Being published in 1857, they are the 
results of nearly twenty years’ additional research 
as compared with those of Roget, and, 

Third, The American editor of Brodie’s work 
indorses the phrenological opinions of Brodie and 
the anti-phrenological opinions of Roget as equally 
true, equally authoritative and equally destruc- 
tive, we presume, of the pretensions of Phrenology. 
Brodie’s and Roget’s opinions conflict ; yet in the 
estimation of Brodie’s American editor, both are 


“right and phrenologists are wrong. Consistency 


is a jewel. ‘ Whoever is desirous of inquiring 
further into the system of Galland Spurzheim will 
do well to consult Dr. Roget’s ‘ Treatise on Phren- 
ology,” from the fact that every valid objection 
which he urges against Phrenology is unsupported 
by the anatomy or physiology of 1857. 

Dr. Spurzheim, in his Phrenology (page 42), 
says: ‘It is well known that the two hemispheres 
may be in two different states of health. Tiede- 
man relates the case of one Mozer, who was insane 
on one side, and observed his insanity with the 
Gall attended a minister similarly afflict- 
ed. For three years he heard himself reproached 
and abused on his left side; with his right he 
commonly appreciated the madness of his left 
side.” 

Referring to this statement Roget. says: “We 
shall refrain from criticising the wonderful ac- 
counts of people who were insane on one side of 
the head only, and observed their insanity with 
the other side, but content ourselves with examin- 
ing what alone deserves examination,” ete. Ap- 
pendix, cit., page 488. 

Opinions as to what “deserves examination” 
vary exceedingly. For over forty years Dr. Wigan 
was examining into the dual nature of the brain 
and mind, and in 1844 published his work enti- 
tled “The Duality of the Mind,” in which he 
brought the result of over forty years of research 
and examination to prove exactly the positions as- 
sumed by Gall and Spurzheim prior to the year 
1800. In 1848 Kirkes and Paget published 
their “Manual of Physiology,” in which they 
teach this doctrine of Gall, Spurzheim, and Wigan. 
In 1856 Dr. John W. Draper, an eminent physiolo- 
gist and chemist of New York city, published a 
work on physiology, in which he devotes a num- 
ber of pages to an exposition of the duality of the 
brain and nervous system, indorsing the opinions 
of Gall, Spurzheim, Wigan, Kirkes, and Paget in 
their fullest extent, and establishing the same 
with additional learning and illustration beyond a 
peradventure. ‘Nor can there be any doubt,” 
says he, on page $29, “ that each hemisphere is a 


other. 
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distinct organ, having the power of carrying on 
its functions independently of its fellow.” 

Thus Gall and Spurzheim, prior to 1800, ad- 
vanced doctrines which Roget: did not consider 
worthy of examination in 1839, which Wigan en- 
tertained for forty years, and finally published in 
1844, which Kirkes and Paget taught in 1848, and 
which Draper reiterates, indorses, and triumph- 
antly establishes in 1856—doctrines which are 
now entertained by a vast majority of the well- 
read physicians of the day, and which, like the 
other reviled, persecuted, and condemned doc- 
trines of the same apostles of the truth, Gall and 
Spurzheim, are destined to become the corner- 
stones and the superstructure 6f a complete sys- 
tem of phreno-physiology, which the enlightened 
labors of the next century will complete. 





LEMUEL G. WHITE. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
—n 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Mr. Wuire has a most remarkable tempera- 
ment; the mental and motive, or nervous and 
bilious, greatly predominating. The peculiarly 
sharp lines of his face indicate a high degree of 
muscular compactness and mental power, and that 
piercing look and determined expression indicate, 
in conjunction with this power, a great degree of 
mental and nervous excitability. He has, also, 
enough of the vital temperament to give emotion, 
and to fire up and sustain his nervous energy, so 
that in mind and feeling he is remarkably vlear 
and intense. The peculiar quality of his physical 


RONEN a ae | into fury, than in the gentler walks of the histri 


resembles whalebone, steel wire, hickory wood, 
or the strings of the violin; while men of coarse 


and flabby temperaments may, in like manner, | : , . 
| he stoops upon his quarry, than one involving the 


be illustrated by the coarse hempen cord, or by 
loose, spongy, and untenacious wood. 


In analyzing this character, the temperament 


must continually be a “ key-note,” as it has to | 
do with the peculiar quality of the mind and | 


character as much as the hub of the wagon-wheel 
has to do with the other parts. His head is of 


full size, and is so organized that he is able . : = a 
g eo is able to | bold and peculiar points of character which give 


| him such pre-eminent distinction a#an elocutionist 
| and dramatic reader. 


avail himself of all his intellectual power. The 
head seems to come to a point above the root of 
the nose, and the lines from the opening of the 


ears and from the crown of the head appear to | middle line of the forehead, elose up to the hair, 


converge to this central part of the forehead, as 
if every faculty of his mind ministered to the 


formation and enforcement of each thought. He | 


analyzes all his thoughts, and concentrates to the 
idea in hand all his mental energy; hence he is 
able to intensify his emotions and render his ideas 
specially clear and prominent. 

From the root of the nose upward to the inser- 
tion of the hair the middle line of the forehead is 
very prominent, indicating an excellent memory 
of events, of places, circumstances, and details. 
His Language is large, though the eye being so 
much shaded by the brow does not seem to indi- 
cate it so large in the portrait as it is in fact; 
but the reader will notice that dark line below 
the eye as a signal of an outward pressure of the 
eyeball. This is significant of freedom and ac- 
curacy of speech. The cast of his intellect and 
the quality of his temperament serve to make him 
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severely critical and sharp in his definitions and 
in his appreciations of the nicer shades of mean- 
ing, resemblances, and differences in relatién to 
language, subjects, and special ideas. This power 
of criticism, in conjunction with his long practice 
in teaching elocution, has rendered him compara- 
tively fault-finding and severe. It also sharpens 
his wit, and renders him peculiarly happy in fa- 
cetiousness and ridicule, and almost ferocious in 
sarcasm. 

His head is wide at Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, giving force and earnestness and 
irritability of temper; he does not admit of con- 
tradiction, especially in connection with his pro- 
fession, and sometimes shows more Combativeness 
and Approbativeness, and the disposition to 
writhe under neglect and criticism, and to repe 
them forthwith, than is agreeable to those who 
differ from him, and who- purposely or inadvert- 
ently provoke these faculties to action. These 
faculties, however, intensified by the tempera- 
ment, are exceedingly serviceable to him in ren- 
dering faithfully the strong characters which he 
is obliged to represent in his recitations as an 
elocutionist. His imagination is fervid, and is, as 
it were, under the control of his will; hence he 
possesses the power of forgetting himself in his 
subject, and of living in the character of the 
person whom he represents. There are few per- 
sons who are able to treat a tender and melting 
subject more effectively than he. But his forte, 
according to his organization, is in representing 
strong character, and personifying the heroic 
elements. As an actor he would gain a much 


| greater reputation in high tragedy, where the 


deeper emotions and fiercer passions are lashed 


onic art. His nature is more in harmony with 
the subject that portrays the screaming eagle as 


mellow murmurings of the turtle-dove, the joy- 
ous bird song, or the quiet glory of the setting 
sun. 

Firmness is one of his strong traits; and this 
faculty, joined with Combativeness, Destructive- 
ness, and the elements of intellect already men- 
tioned, seem to coalesce in the direction of those 


The organ of Human Nature, located in the 


is another point which renders him great assist- 
ance, enabling him as it were to absorb the char- 
acter of his subject. He isnot large in Imitation ; 


| he copies nobody in walk, in speech, or in man- 
| ner, yet he has the power of becoming an Othello 


or a Hamlet, a Richard or a Romeo, and appears 
to be completely swallowed up in their spirit—to 
appropriate their nature and live in their thoughts 


| and passions. We think this is the peculiarity of 
| Mr. White, and the quality which raises him so 


far above teachers of elocution generally. Those 
actors and speakers who have been instructed by 
him appear to possess, more than others, this 
quality of representing the spirit of the subject. 
We know of none of his pupils who are imitators, 
and those of them who are the most successful in 
their profession have the sharpest and most dis- 


| tinet individuality. This power to permeate the 
interior elements of a character to be represented, 
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the power of taking on the disposition and living 
in the circumstances, and being moved by the 
passions which actuated the original—this power 
of transmigration which makes a man cease to be 
himself.and to live forth his conception of his 
subject, constitutes an actor—and in this particu- 
lar Mr. White is pre-eminent. As we have said, 
some characters are better adapted to his talent 
than others, and the stronger, bolder, and more 
sharply defined the character the better. 

The greatest defect in this organization is ex- 
cessive Approbativeness, and although this faculty 
imparts sensitiveness to the feelings, and calls 
forth that ambition which spurs the man onward 
to live for his profession, and to seek fame rather 
than fortune, and thus becomes a great element 
of professional success ; still, if he had more dig- 
nity, more independence to other people’s feelings 
and opinions, less sensitiveness to reproach and 
neglect, he would be more happy and more useful, 
because he would render himself more available 
to society by being more agreeable to those who 
might avail themselves of his professional ser- 
vices. He ought also to adapt himself more to 
the common customs and usages of society, and be 
more compromising and conciliatory. 

He has strong affections, and few men can por- 
tray them in acting better than himself. He is 
rather moderate in Secretiveness; hence he is too 
frank, too plain spoken, has too little suavity, is 
too truthful, or we might say too blunt, in his ex- 
pressions and too sharp in his criticisms, and at 
times too careless of other people’s feelings. He 
often gets credit for large Self-Esteem; but per- 
sons mistake the action of that faculty for his 
Combativeness, Approbativeness, and disposition 
to criticism, which lead him to find fault even 
with the most eminent actors and orators in 
such a manner, at times, as to give the delinquent 
great offense. But if these persons knew him as 
well as we do, they would seek his criticisms as a 
means of improvement, however pointed or caustic 
might be the mode of their utterance. 

His Veneration is fully developed, hence he can 
portray the religious feelings to the life. He is 
not, however, large in Spirituality, and takes little 
for granted, and feels particularly free to utter his 
own opinions, and accepts nothing as authority 
unless it squares with his perception of right. 

The middle of the eyebrow directly over the 
eyeball, it will be seen, is very prominent. This 
is the location of the organ of Color. Inward, 
toward the nose, are the organs of Form, Size, 
and Individuality, which are prominent, showing 
that he has an excellent judgment of proportion, 
talent for drawing, and perception of color, and 
the fact that for many years he was an artist of 
considerable distinction, shows that these organs 
are powerful and active. 

The outer angle of the eyebrow seems to be cut 
off, or wanting. Here is situated the organ of 
Order, which appears small, and this deficiency is 
shown in his affairs generally, in the manner of 
his dress, and in the disarrangement of his hair, 
as seen in the portrait. 

He has strong likes and dislikes. He is a little 
apt to be jealous if neglected; but he is no hyp- 
ocrite ; he expresses the worst and sharpest feel- 
ings directly to a man’s face, and utters the bit- 
terest sentences to begin with. He is quite sus- 
ceptible to emotions of benevolence and friendship. 
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Kindness, without palpable flattery, will mold 
him into almost any form; but severity and 
threats, or rough treatment, will always find a 
repelling counterpart in his organization. 

If he had continued to be an actor, or if he had 
been patronized as a teacher of elocution, as he 
ought to have been for the benefit of those who 
aspire to excellence as speakers, and thus have ex- 
tended the sphere of his usefulness, his public 
reputation would have been world-wide; for 
many a professional man who has brilliant talent 
goes blundering through life as a speaker for the 
want of that training which a few weeks with 
Mr. White would impart; and we say, without 
fear of contradiction, that whatever clergymen, 
lawyer, or other public speaker has availed him- 
self of these instructions, has succeeded better in 
his profession than other men of similar talent 
and general attainments; and we know several 
who are indebted to his instruction for all their 
reputation and at least one half their income. 
To conceive or write music only will not do, it re- 
quires appropriate vocalization; to think soundly, 
clearly, brilliantly, is not enough—expression 
gives it to the world. The notes of music may 
be merely sounded with none of the spirit which 
inspired the composer; and language, full of 
pathos and power, may be rehearsed in so bad a 
manner as to give little of its intrinsic excellence 
and influence. What skillful performance is to 
music, correct elocution is to public speaking and 
even private conversation. This, Mr. White 
teaches in a manner quite above rivalry. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

[The following sketch was prepared by a gentle- 
man of Philadelphia, who has been not only a 
pupil of Mr. White, but well acquainted with him 
for years ] 

Lemuel Green White was born August 13th, 
1792, in Radnor township, Delaware County, Penn. 
His grandfather was born in Germany, his grand- 
mother in France, the latter being a Huguenot. 
Jacob and Mary White, the parents of the sub- 
ject of this sketch, raised eight children—three 
sons and five daughters—of whom Lemuel G. was 
the second child. For the sake of brevity we 
will pass over some twenty years, leaving the 
peculiarities of childhocd and youth to testify 
of themselves in maturer growth in the man. 

At this time we find him in Philadelphia, a 
student of Art, under the tuition of Mr. Thomas 
Birch, a landscape and marine painter. Thesame 
year he made the acquaintance and placed him- 
self under the tuition of Prof. James Fennel, a 
successful and retired actor, who was educated at 
Oxford, England, for the ministry, and was then 
& teacher of elocution, and of the histrionic art in 
geueral, of much repute at home as well as in 
America. At the conclusion of a course of some 
twenty lessons by this teacher, Mr. White thought 
himself competent to teach ; for this course of in- 
structions had awakened and called forth pow- 
ers of mind and aspirations of soul of which he 
was hitherto unconscious. This fact was also 
noticed and appreciated by his discriminating 
teacher and friends as scintillations of true ge- 
nius that were destined soon to ignite the whole 
man and burst into a brilliant flame! Accord- 
ingly Mr. White commenced giving private in- 
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structions in elocution, with 
occasional publie readings 
atid recitations; but continu- 
ed to practice his profession 
as an artist. 

With a view of giving more 
publicity to his acknowledged 
abilities as a teacher of elocu- 
tion, ete., he yielded to the 
urgent importunities of vari- 
ous enthusiastic friends and 
patrons to go upon the stage. 
Accordingly he made his dé- 
bit at the Chesnut Street 
Theater, as “ Zanga,” in the 
tragedy entitled “The Re- 
venge,” by Dr. Young. This 
was about the year 1815, and 
the effort was entirely success- 
ful. The next season he re- 
appeared at the Walnut Street 
Theater, as “Glenalvon” in 
the tragedy of “ Douglas.” 
One year later, Mr. White 
again appeared at the Ches- 


PORTRAIT OF LEMUEL G. WHITE. 





nut Street Theatre, as “Octavian,” in the ‘‘ Mount- 
aineers,”’ with marked success. 

For ten years Mr. White applied himself to 
teaching elocution and the gratification of his 
passion for painting, to both of which he was en- 
thusiastically wedded. His first lessons in paint- 
ing were, as we have before etated, in landscape 
and marine delineations, in which department 
of the art he made commendable advancement, 
evincing much judgment and good taste ; but what 
his ambition aimed at was portrait painting, in 
which he soon excelled, and gained for himself, 
in the opinions of his associate artists and other 
good judges, the reputation of being the best 
copyist, from Art or Nature, in the country. 
Some few of his pictures may still be seen at the 
“Governor's Rooms,” in the city of New York, 
one of which, a portrait of Gen. Brown, is said 
to be an excellent likeness, and fine in artistic 
finish. This picture is generally attributed to 
Jarvis, and is thought to be one of his best. 
Another, a portrait, a copy of Napoleon, is now 
in possession of Col. Williams, of Pennsylvania, 
for which he paid the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars. About the year 1825, Mr. White was again 
induced (his last appearance on the stage, though 
he still thinks of playing again), by the earnest 
solicitations of his admirers, to appear on the 
boards in the character of “‘ Sir Edward Mortimer,” 
in the “Iron Chest.” After this most successful 
effort—the character being perhaps as difficult 
to personate as any other—Mr. W. B. Wood, the 
stage-manager at the Walnut, after a long and 
importunate consultation with Mr. White, the 
object which was to induce him to adopt the 
stage for his profession, remarked as follows : 
“Sir, you ought, aye you must, continue on the 
stage. If you do not, I never more can feel 
friendly toward you; you not only wrong your- 
self, but disappoint and wrong your friends and 
the world by slighting such opportunities and 
refusing such inducements and misdirecting such 
talents.” There can be no doubt, had Mr. White 
yielded to the importunities of Mr. Wood, whose 





good sense ‘and keen discernment in his profes- 
sion, were unsurpassed, but that he would have 
become second to no actor—not excepting Kean, 
Kemble, Macready, Booth, or Forrest. But he 
never fully determined to be an actor, and was 
ouly induced to go thus far to gratify his friends 
and give additional proofs to the world of his 
competency as a teacher of elocution—the only 
step he ever took to advertise himself, having 
from the first a most righteous disgust of guacks 
who gull the public into patronage by newspaper 
puffs, without merit as teachers, and often of less 
capacity than they whom they attempt to teach. 

It was better that Mr. White continued his elocu- 
tionary instructions ; for through his instructions 
the world has been blessed with a constellation 
of “stars” in the professional spheres of pulpit, 
bar, and stage, that had elee remained undistin- 
guished and useless to the world. Among these 
Juminaries we refer the reader to the pulpit for a 
Bascom, Mafiitt, Summerfield, Finney, Stockton, 
Furness, Berg, Chambers, Willitts, and scores of 
others. To the bar for a Dallas, David Paul 
Brown, J. W. Ashmead, W. Stokes, and Judge 
Parsons, ete. To the stage for a Forrest, Mur- 
dock, and Roberts, not to mention numerous 
other professional gentlemen and ladies known to 
fame, and many others who are destined to reach 
a high position. These illustrious personages 
to whom reference has been made, owe much of 
their success to the instructions of this prince of 
elocutionists. 

Mr. White was married about the year 1813, 
and has been favored with some six or seven 
children—one son and three daughters being left 
to him, the remainder, with his consort, having 
been consigned to the tomb. Of his children, one 
— Miss Irene—more than any other, seems to have 
inherited her father’s peculiar talents and pow- 
ers, especially in the elocutionary art. She is, 
to use a metaphor, a true branch of the parent 
vine. From her early childhood she evinced rare 
talents, and consequently received her father’s 
especial and unceasing training, with a view to 
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make her what she really is—an excellent teacher 
of elocution 


In 1823, Mr. White feeling the need of a correct | 


pronouncing dictionary, embracing that class of | 
| Idiocy” in our May number, illustrated by engrav- 


words more particularly in common use, com- 
piled and published such a one. Being from his 
professional position necessarily connected with 
scholars, critics, and artists of acknowledged tal- 
ents and erudition, and finding them, without 
exception, sadly defective in their pronuncia- 
tion agreeably to Walker, whom they generally 
professed to follow—the idea was suggested to 
him to publish a Lexicon. In relation to bad 
pronouncing, even among popular speakers, Mr. 
White remarks: “ The great Edmund Kean mis- 
pronounced in one play thirty seven words ; Mr. 
Macready not quite so many; and the Rev. Mr 
Bascom, in one sermon, one hundred!” These 
criticisms Mr. White presented to the above 
speakers, who were surprised, but were some- 
what comforted when informed that themselves 
were among the best, others mispronouncing 
many more words under like circumstances. 
Some four hundred literary subscribers were 
procured in the cities of Philadelphia and New 
York to Mr. W.’s lexicon, and some two thousand 
copies, comprising the first edition, were readily 
sold. Subsequent larger editions, in all proba- 
bility, might have been sold, judging from the 
general approval, and particular commendation 
it met with among ripe scholars and critics. But 
one of the peculiarities of Mr. White is, and ever 
has been, never to advertise, to hire puffery done, 
or to make any particular personal effort to make 
money, buy friends, or 
“ crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow fawning.” 

Mr. White has passed his sixty-fourth year ; 
his faculties, both mental and physical, are ap- 
parently. good for many years’ service yet; he 
walks with the elastic and vigorous stride of 
youth ; his voice firm, flexible, mellow, euphoni- 
ous, and as powerful as a Stentor’s! When un- 
der the excitement and interest of his subject, il- 
lumined by his perceptions and intuitions, his 
whole soul, as it were, condenses and concen- 
trates itself, and bursts out in such torrents of 
passion—such tragic power, as to startle and sur- 
prise the listener, and changes with his subject to 
the melodious and pathetic, so that the spectator 
is now captivated as by a spell of enchanting 
* beauty. Mr. White and daughter have chiefly 
confined their efforts to Philadelphia, but have, 
in several instances, visited other cities in and 
out of Pennsylvania ; also various colleges and 
literary institutions, but are usually too much oe- 
cupied at home, to respond to many of the invita- 
tions to make professional visits abroad, except to 
the convenient towns surrounding Philadelphia. 

His system and style of teaching may be de- 
nominated that of contrast and pieasing variety, 
being critically true to nature, teaching and lead- 
ing on his pupil with ease and confidence, by il- 
lustration, quotations, and perfectly executed ex- 
amples; introducing and enforcing some twenty 
original rules not to be found in books upon elo- 
cution, nor taught by other teachers. May the 
sands of his glass be long in running out. His 
numerous pupils, we are sure, will ever bear him 
in green and grateful memory. C.H. D. W. 





SCHOOLS FOR IDIOTS, AND THE 
CAUSES OF IDIOCY. 


Havine given an article on “ Intellect and 


ings of Mary Duffy and others, we think some 
account of the late visit of the Superintendents of 
Insane Asylums to the school for idiots in this 
city will be interesting. 

These gentlemen, having visited the asylums for 
the Deaf and Dumb, Blind and Insane, paid a 
visit to Mr. James W. Richards’ school for train- 
ing idiotic children, which is situated in 131st St., 
Harlem. 

The location of the school, on the upper end of 
Manhattan Island, is very agreeable. The grounds 
before it are appropriately laid out. The build- 
ing is a neat structure, four stories high, having 
verandahs, with closed blinds on two stories, run- 
ning entirely round the house. In these the 
children can play safely in almost any weather. 
On entering the room where the children were, a 
person who had expected to find ranting, fighting 
idiots, would be very much surprised to see a 
company of little urchins playing together peace- 
fully, quietly, and seemingly affectionately. It 
did not seem possible that one little girl, of good 
form, dark Southern complexion, and fiery eyes, 
who went up to the first visitor and stood by the 
side of, yet slightly back of his chair, looking at 
him kindly, quietly, interestedly, and curiously, 
as all little girls do, could be an idiot. Yet such 
she was. She had been in the institution eight 
months. At home she was so mischievous and 
troublesome that nothing could be done with her ; 
she could not be taught anything whatever, nor 
could she be managed at all; she was filthy in 
her habits, and, although nearly eleven years of 
age, she had never spoken a word distinctly. 
Now she is cleanly, orderly, obedient, apparently 
quite intelligent ; is able to read to some extent ; 
speaks so as to be readily understood. Speaking 
to the little girl, she answered the questions with 
ease and intelligence. 

A large, thick-built girl, with the dase of her 
head prominently developed, [indicating very 
strong animal propensities, and, of course, a ten- 
dency to ferocious passions—Ep. Journ.] sat by 
the window, playing with and nursing a little 
girl. There did not seem to be much the matter 
with her; but her idiocy has been so marked as 
to threaten her with insanity. Mr. Richards 
said if she had been continued under the treat- 
ment she was receiving at home that would have 
been the inevitable result. She has been in the 
institution nine months. At home, she was tur- 
bulent, passionate, and perfectly uncontrollable ; 
it was impossible to understand anything she 
said. She now manifests kindness and gentleness 
in her intercourse, and plays with the other chil- 
dren. Part of the day she is drilled in the 
household duties, which she performs with great 
credit; she is also learning to read and cipher. 
What she says can be easily understood. She is 
17 years old. A boy accompanied Mr. Richards 
to and from Bloomingdale, Toa question in regard 
to him the following answer was given :—“ He is 
a pupil, and has been here six months. When he 
came he was really a parlor baby, was passionate 
and ungenerous ; he could speak only one or two 





words distinctly ; even his mother had to speak to 
him in pantomime, etc. Now he frequently passes 
around town with me, no one supposing anything 
is the matter with him, excepting when he speaks 
it is noticed that his utterance is very indistinct. 
We have been able to arouse his ambition to such 
an extent that there seems to be every reason to 
believe that he will overcome most if not all the 
difficulties that have impeded his progress, so 
that he will at last be able to enter upon some 
useful occupation in life.” 

The remaining children were evidently imper- 
fect in both their mental and physical organiza- 
tions. There was one dark-featured, black-eyed 
little girl, with a half abstracted, half indifferent 
air, who kept walking about the floor without pay- 
ing much attention to anything. She has been 
under Mr. Richard’s treatment two years. When 
he first received her she was as inert as a plant ; 
she seemed to have no control whatever of her 
bodily functions. The food had not only to be 
chewed and put into her mouth, but it was neces- 
sary to see that she swallowed it. She evinces no 
desires or wants, either mental or physical. She 
seemed to have no will or power, and her great 
difficulty appears to be a want of a healthy action 
of the secretive functions. She is eleven years 
old. She has been so peculiar that if started a 
walking she would never stop of her own accord, 
or if set down in a chair, never rise of her own 
will. Her habits have been corrected, and her 
physical strength gradually improved. There 
was a pleasant looking, sandy-haired, white- 
aproned little boy, who seemed to be propelled 
by a resistless activity, as he was always in 
motion. [A striking characteristic of the vital 
temperament.—Ep. Journ.] This is the story 
in regard to him: “ We took him two years ago; 
he is now six years old; he was then as helpless 
as an infant, could do nothing whatever for him- 
self, not even move about; he was nothing but 
skin and bones. Now you see him, cleanly, reg- 
ular, and active.” 

Mr. Richards considers that most of the ehil- 
dren under his care will become active, healthy, 
and at least know how to take care of themselves ; 
some even may be able to support themselves. 
One of the most noticeable things among the 
pupils was their affection for their teacher, who 
combines the characters of nurse, teacher, and 
parent. 

Idiocy is but an arrest of development. Upon 
the recognition of this fact depends the entire 
treatment for these unfortunates. They are di- 
vided into three classes : 

First—Those in which there is not a sufficient 
amount of brain, as in the Aztecs, who formerly 
created so much interest in this city. Those who 
knew them in their native home in Nicaragua 
had certain knowledge that they were idiots, 
brother and sister, whose father was a very in- 
ferior man, a quarter negro and three-quarter 
Indian—their mother one-eighth negro and seven- 
eighths Indian. They had the smallest heads, 
perhaps, ever seen. These were the pure idiots 
of Spurzheim. 

Secondly—Those of low physical organizations, 
whose heads are not small or ill-shaped; and in 
this class may be enumerated the hydrocephalic, 
and the like. These have many deficiencies, and 
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among them the departure from the standard of 
natural heat is noticeable. Their animal heat is 
several degrees less than the normal standard. 
Thirdly—Those where this situation is a func- 
tional disorganization, asin chorea. Great care is 
requisite to the treatment of these, lest insanity 
should occur, to which they are peculiarly liable. 
The treatment of the idiot is only the stimula- 
tion of dormant faculties ; sensation and percep- 
tion as evinced in eating and sleeping are all they 
possess. They have no facts, no wants, no aspi- 
rations. Each case has its peculiarities which re- 
quire individual treatment, which at first is vocal 
and gymnastic. Cleanliness is especially attended 
to, but it is found that their feeble organization 
will not permit bathing more than once a week in 
winter, and twice in summer. Air, exercise, a 
nutritious diet, well-cooked meat once a day, and 
a large amount of sleep—ten or twelve hours a 
day—is absolutely required to repair the exhaus- 
tion of mind and body. The attempts to convey 
direct instruction have been confined principally 
to giving Iessons upon objects which address them- 
selves immediately to the senggs and the percep- 
tive faculties. In all the exercises for training 
the senses, some real knowledge of the qualities 
of the objects must of course be gained, but the 
conveyance of knowledge in those exercises is 
secondary to the improvement of the senses them- 
selves. The untutored idiot gives so little atten- 
tion to the appearance of things, that often he 
does not even distinguish bright colors, unless his 
attention is directed to them. Large pieces of 
bright colored pasteboard or paper are placed 
before him, and he is required to distinguish be- 
tween red and black, and blue and green, and 
the like. At the same time, the names of the 
colors are given, and he is required to learn 
and to repeat them. In this, of course, the dis- 
position to imitation must be relied upon, because 
the scholar does not understand the words. If 
his teacher, pointing to the black-board says, 
“Say black-board,” he will try to repeat, “ Say 
black-board,” and if he is allowed to do so a num- 
ber of times when the object is presented, he will 
learn to think that “say black-board” is the 
name of the black-board. Mr. Richards was 
obliged to make a boy of thirteen years of age re- 
peat three consecutive words six hundred and 
forty times before he could be sure he would do 
it correctly. The same process has to be gone 


through with in order to teach them other quali- 
ties of objects. 


Particular attention is paid to physical train- 
ing, not only for the purpose of invigorating the 
health and developing the muscles, but as a 
means of fixing the attention and subjecting the 
muscular and nervous system to the control of the 


will. For this purpose they are subjected to 


Several hours’ exercise each day in walking, run- 
ning, placing the hands and feet in different po- 
sitions, the use of the dumb-bells, etc. This is 
done, when practicable, in classes, so as to stim- 
ulate rivalry, The training in the gymnasium 
and elsewhere having induced to some extent a 
habit of attention, thee habit is still further culti- 
vated in the school-room. The pupils are taught 
to string buttons upon a thread; to distinguish 
Varieties of form, by blocks of different shapes 
made to fit corresponding cavities in a board. 
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They are next exercised in articulation and in 
singing. It is often two or three years before 
they can be taught to articulate a single word 
distinctly. 

They are taught to read by the word-method, 
so successfully introduced into this country by 
Dr. Gallaudet; next, drawing and writing upon 
the black-board are introduced, and the eye and 
hand are practiced by working patterns with 
crewel upon perforated paper ; spelling and gram- 
mar are taught by exercises upon the black- 
board ; geography, by outline maps and oral in- 
struction; arithmetic, in a majority of cases the 
most difficult of all, by careful and patient ex- 
ercises, by objects and by the black-board. 

Very few idiots can count ten. In a class of 
about twenty pupils, under Dr. Wilbur, only 
three could count three when received. 

Gluttony is a very general fault of idiots, but 
under proper training and discipline the behavior 
of nineteen-twentieths of the idiots at table is 
vastly superior to that of most children at board- 
ing schools. 


The movement for establishing institutions for 
idiots is of very recent date. The movement in 
this country was cotemporaneous with a similar 
one in England. On the 13th of January, 1846, 
Hon. F. F. Backus, of Rochester, New York, at 
that time a member of the Senate of this State, 
moved a reference of that portion of the State 
census referring to idiots to the Committee on 
Medical Societies, of which he was chairman, and 
on the 15th of the same month read a report on 
the subject, prepared with great care, and em- 
bodying the results of inquiries made the previ- 
ous autumn, urging the necessity of an institution 
for idiots in the State of New York, and’narrating 
the success of similar institutions in Europe. 
But no decided action was taken upon it. 

On the 22d of January, 1846, Hon. Horatio 
Byington offered a resolution in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives for the appointment of 
a committee to investigate the condition of idiots 
in that State. The resolution passed both houses. 
For the purpose of testing the capacity of idiots 
for instruction, however, an experimental school 
was established at South Boston, under Dr. Howe's 
personal supervision. This resulted in the estab- 
lishment, in 1851, of the ‘“‘ Massachusetts School 
for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth,” at South 
Boston, of which Dr. Howe has a general over- 
sight. 

In July, 1848, Dr. H. B. Wilbur, of Barre, 
Mass., who had for several years taken a deep in- 
terest in the condition of idiots, opened a private 
institution for their instruction, which, both un- 
der his administration and that of his successor, 
Dr. George Brown, has met with the most gratify- 
ing success. The school contains about twenty- 
five pupils. 

The Legislature of New York, though before 
any other in taking cognizance of the subject of 
idiocy, was more tardy in its action than that of 
Massachusetts, and it was not till 1851 that an 
experimental school was established at Albany, 
and Dr. Wilbur, who had already had three 
years’ experience in the instruction of imbeciles 
at Barre, was elected its president. In 1854 the 
corner-stone of the State Asylum for idiots, was 
laid at Syracuse, and in August, 1855, the school 
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at Albany, already permanently established, was 
removed to the new location. Its situation is 
most desirable, and its arrangements most admi- 
rable. Itis one of the most successful schools in 
the country, and is attended by 125 pupils. 

Rhode Island made an appropriation in 1852, 
for the purpose of educating part of her idiotic 
population in Massachusetts schools. 

A private school was established in Philadel- 
phia, Penn., in Feb. 18—, by James B. Richards, 
which, in the course of a year and a half, became 
a State institution. It contains about twenty-five 
pupils. 

Ohio, last winter, made an appropriation of 
$20,000 for the purpose of opening a State insti- 
tutionin Columbus. Dr. J. H. Patterson is at the 
head of it. 

Connecticut has made a great effort to establish 
an idiotic school, but no appropriation has yet 
been made by the State Legislature for the pur- 
pose. 

Kentucky has moved in the matter, but, as yet, 
has not established such an institution. 

These, with Dr. Richards’ school at Harlem, 
comprise all the institutions of this class, either 
public or private, in America. 

Causes or Ipiocy.—If parents and people gen- 
erally understood the causes that produce idiocy, 
there would be fewer of those poor unfortunates 
cast upon the world. 

Physiologists have examined the physical con- 
dition of the progenitors of idiots, and sought for 
some satisfactory causes of the very vice or de ° 
fect in the organization which causes idiocy. 

Several striking truths seem to be the result of 
these inquiries. One of the most important is, 
that eight-tenths of the idiots are born of a 
wretched stock; of families which seem to have 
degenerated to the lowest degree of bodily and 
mental condition ; whose blood is watery ; whose 
humors are vitiated, and whose scrofulous ten- 
dency shows itself in eruptions, sores, and cuta- 
neous and glandular diseases. This condition of 
body is the result of intemperance, of excesses of 
various kinds, committed, for the most part, in 
ignorance of their dreadful consequences. They 
are lean, nervous, puny, and sore-eyed; they 
have salt-rheum, king's evil, and kindred afflic- 
tions; they can not digest well, can not sleep 
well, and they die young. Their mental and 
moral condition is as low as their bodily one. 

But of 420 cases of congenital idiocy which 
were examined in Massachusetts, some informa- 
tion was obtained respecting the progenitors of 
359. Now, in all these 359 cases, save only four, 
it was found that one or the other, or both, of the 
immediate progenitors of the unfortunate sufferer 
had in some way widely departed from the nor- 
mal condition of health, and violated the natural 
laws. That is to say, one or the*other, or both of 
them, had been very unhealthy or scrofulous ; or 
hereditarily predisposed to affections of the brain, 
causing occasional insanity ; or had intermarried 
with blood relatives; or had been intemperate ; 
or had been guilty of sensual excesses which im- 
pair the constitution. The idiotic child is just as 
much the result of some organic vice or weakness 
in the constitution of the parent as the sour and 
crabbed apple is the necessary product of a wild 
and bad stock. 
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A report made to the Stnate of Massachusetts, 
by a Board of Commissioners appointed in 1846, 
to investigate into the condition of idiots in that 
State, and to consider the propriety of establish- 
ing an asylum or school for them, contains the 
following : 

“In some families which are degraded by 
drunkenness and vice, there is a degree of com- 
bined ignorance and depravity which disgraces 
humanity. It is not wonderful that feeble-minded 
children are born in such families; or, being born, 
that many of them become idiotic. Out of this 
class domestics are sometimes taken by those in 
better circumstances, and they make their em- 
ployers feel the consequences of suffering igno- 
rance and vice in the community. There are 
cases recorded where servant women who had the 
charge of little girls, deliberately taught them 
habits of self abuse, in order that they might ex- 
haust themselves and go to sleep quietly! This 
has happened out of the almshouses as well as in 
them ; and such little girls have become idiotic ! 

* There are, among those enumerated in this re- 
port, some who not long ago were considered 
young gentlemen and ladies, but who now are 
moping idiots, idiots of the lowest kind ; lost to 
all reason, to all moral sense, to all shame ; idiots 
who have but one thought, one wish, one passion, 
and that is, the further indulgence of the habit 
which has loosed the silver cord even in their 
early youth; which has already wasted, and, as 
it were, dissolved the fibrous parts of their bodies, 

“and utterly extinguished their minds. 

“For one victim which it leads down to the 
depth of idiocy, there are scores and hundreds 
whom it makes shimefaced, languid, irresolute, 
and inefficient for any high purpose of life. 

“In no less than ten cases which are here re- 
corded, the idiocy of the children was manifestly 
attributable to this sin of the parent. Now, if a 
cause which would be so carefully concealed is 
brought out in these ten cases, in how many 
more must it have been at work unnoticed and 
unsuspected ! 

** How much bodily disease and weakness ; how 
much mental obliquity and imbecility ; how much 
of ungovernable lust, are thrown upon the chil- 
dren of this generation by the vices of their 
fathers and mothers of the foregoing one! 

‘The treatment of children at home for idiocy, 
by giving them medicine and otherwise, generally 
results in very serious consequences.” 

INTEMPERANCE.—Probably the habitual use 
of alcoholic drinks does a great deal to bring 
families into that low and feeble condition of body 
alluded to as a prolific cause of idiocy. Out of 
three hundred and fifty-nine idiots, the condition 
of whose progenitors was ascertained, ninety-nine 
were the children of drunkards. -The general 
appearance of these idiots is remarkably like that 
of their parents when they were in their long, 
drunken debauches. The effect of habitual use of 
alcohol, even in moderate{quantities, seems to be to 
lymphatize the whole bodily organization; that is, 
to diminish the proportion of the fibrous part of the 
body—that which gives enduring strength—and 
to make the lymphatic or the watery particles to 
abound in all thetissues’ The children of persons 
so lymphatized are apt to be of the scrofulous 
character above described; and their children are 








very apt to be feeble in body and weak in mind. 
Idiots, fools, and simpletons are common among 
the progeny of such persons, either in the first 
or second generation. 

The use of alcoholic drinks or other stimulants 
by parents begets an appetite for them in the 
offspring. 

INTERMARRIAGE oF Rewatives.—By giving 
this as one of the remote causes of idiocy, it is 
not meant that even in a majority of cases the 
offspring of marriage between cousins, or other 
near relations, will be idiotic. The cases are very 
numerous where nothing extraordinary is observ- 
able in the immediate offspring of such unions. 
On the other hand, there are so many cases 
where blindness, deafness, insanity, idiocy, or 
some peculiar bodily or mental deficiency, or a 
manifest tendency and liability to them is seen in 
such offspring, that one is forced to believe they 
can not be fortuitous. It depends very much 
upon the health, education, and similarity of 
disposition or temperament of the parties. Out 
of 359 cases in which the parentage was ascer- 
tained, seventeen were known to be the children 
of parents nearly related by blood. This would 
show that more than one-twentiéth of the idiots 
examined are offspring of the marriage of rela- 
tions. It is probable that blindness, deafness, 
imbecility, and other infirmities, are more likely 
to be the lot of the children of parents related by 
blood than of others. The statistics of the seven- 
teen families, the heads of which, being blood rel- 
atives, intermarried, tells a fearful tale. 

Most of the parents were intemperate or scrof- 
ulous; some were both the one and the other; of 
course there were other causes to increase chances 
of infirm offspring besides that of the intermar- 
riage. There were born unto them ninety-five 
children, of whom forty-four were idiotic, twelve 
others scrofulous and puny, one was deaf, and 
one was adwarf. In some cases, all the children 
were either idiotic or very scrofulous and puny. 
In one family of eight children, five were idiotic. 

According to the census report of 1850, there 
were in the United States 15,787 idiots. 

The number of idiots in the United States is 
considered, by persons who have made statistical 
research on this subject, as much greater than 
the result above given, for parents who have an 
idiot child do not like, and frequently absolutely 
refuse, to specify the fact to the census takers. 





OVER-TAXATION OF THE BRAIN. 


SCHOOL ABUSES. 


[We clip from a Charlestown (Mase.) paper 
some account of a meeting convened to listen to 
a lecture on the above subject by an active 
friend of educational reform, and it gives us 
pleasure to find so worthy a worker, and one 
having such valuable and reformatory views, a 
member of a Schoo] Committee, and that he is de- 
termined to bring his views to a practical appli- 
eation. Such a discussion is a good omen, a 
promise of better things for schools and for the 
race. Horace Mann planted much good seed in 
Massachusetts relative to education, and Mr. 
Bradshaw being yet a young man, must have 
been educated while Mr. Mann was at the head 





(we ought to say thehead) of the educational sys- 
tem of that State, and the lecture in question may 
be regarded as fruit of past culture.] 

A meeting of the citizens of Charlestown was con- 
vened in the City Hall, to hear a lecture by E. E. 
Bradshaw, Esq., one of the School Committee of 
the city, on the subject of over-taxation of the 
mental powers of children, caused by the system 
of education followed in the public schools. 
There was a very large attendance, and much in- 
terest apparently existed on the subject under 
discussion. 

Mr. Bradshaw said he would confine himeelf to 
the narration of a few facts, spoken with a view of 
doing good to others—and especially to the young. 
He had lately been chosen one of the School 
Committee. Soon after entering on his duties, 
he called on the teachers of three schools, and 
made inquiries concerning the ability of their pu- 
pils. One said she had had six bright children 
under ber charge, but three of them had recently 
died—one of consumption, one of scarlatina, and 
one of brain fevey, The season was so cold that 
the speaker had soon to leave the school in ques- 
tion ; but not until he had seen children shivering 
with cold, and in a condition very inconsistent 
with the preservation of their proper health. 
There were among the children some whose ap- 
pearance denoted great intellectual capacity, but 
whose minds were manifestly overwrought. This 
overworking was a common thing in schools— 
especially among smart children, who became so 
over-taxed by the tasks imposed upon them, that 
febrile diseases, and others of a less fatal but 
yet more lamentable character often ended in semi- 
idiocy. Various instances were related in which 
the health and lives of children were sacrificed to 
the ambition of teachers to make a fine show 
at exhibitions. Consumption was a common re- 
sult of this overworking of the mind, along with 
the concurrent neglect of physical exercises. 
These instances were numerous and startling ; 
and the effects they exemplified were described to 
be so insidious that parents did not know what was 
the cause, and were, generally, in ignorance of 
the abuses of the school system having anything 
to do with their debility. Of sixteen who en- 
tered a certain high school, only nine graduated ; 
the others had to leave to save themselves from 
being educated to death. “ Early ripe, early rot- 
ten,” was a fact too little known to parents. 


Quotations were read from a work by Dr. Brig- 
ham, showing the peculiar construction and con- 
sistency of the brain in children, and the ten- 
dency which the most trifling stretch of its func- 
tions had to generate diseases of the nervous 
description ; that a premature mental capacity ip 
children was, very commonly, a symptom of 
physical disorder ; and that the intellectual fac- 
ulties which were over-strained were short-lived 
in activity, and rarely resulted in the constitution 
of a solid, thinking man. A child that under- 
stood too many things, as a man generally had 
no more than a very superficial description of in- 
telligence. Biographical fnstances were pointed 
out in proof of this fact. 

A little girl at school in that neighborhood, ten 
years of age, was studying French, Latin, and 
Greek, and had three hours’ exercise on the piano 
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per diem. She was made sick, and when recov- 
ered, so querulous and unhappy, and so un-child- 
like, that it was pitiful to see her. 

A boy similarly over-worked had grown none 
since he was ten years of age, and now was over 
twelve; and this solely on account of the neg- 
lect of Dr. Jackson’s rule, that one third of a 
child's time should be spent in the playground. 
Sheridan, Sir Isaac Newton, Goldsmith, Gibbon, 
Dryden, Milton, Swift, and Sir Walter Scott, 
besides many other eminent men, all were dull 
scholars ; and the lecturer professed that he was 
partial to a boy who was somewhat to blame in 
this particular. 

In the case of pupils of high schools, the de- 
mands made on the memory, in the shape of 
study, were such as to entirely preclude exercise. 
Along with this demanded study, other accom- 
plishments had to be studied by young girls, and 
to these she had to devote herseif in the moments 
which accident might present for a little exercise. 
The doctor is called in, and recommends fresh 
air, and a removal to the sea-beach takes place, 
where the maiden of seventeen partially recovers 
her health to enter upon her matrimonial destiny 
—a thing all brain and no physique. Premature- 
ly old, she never enjoys a feeling of youth. Ner- 
vous herself, and giving birth to weakly consti- 
tuted progeny, her strained education has made 
itself the grave of her health, pleasures, and affec- 
tions. 

A strong appeal was made to parents to set 
their faces against stuffing the brain and starving 
the physical system; for no fact could be more 
plain than this one—that death, and disease, and 
sorrow, and guilt were involved in the system of 
management ofthe public schools. Five years more 
of such mismanagement, and school-houses might 
be called slaughter-houses, and the skull and 
cross-bones placed over their doors. 

It should be the duty of every one to seek few- 
er studies, shorter lessous, more exercise, and a 
more thorough knowledge of what children ought 
to be taught. Teachers should not be urged, as 
they now were, to push children through the 
primary schools ; but to cultivate the physical as 
well as the mental qualities of their pupils. Until 
this was done, Mr. Bradshaw said, the greatest and 
most fearful social evils would continue. 

At the close of the lecture there was a great 
deal of applause. 

Mr. Thayer, of Boston, then took the floor, and 
coincided generally with the remarks of Mr. 
Bradshaw concerning the evil effects of over-tax- 
ing the brain; but there were some points to 
which he begged to take frank exception. He 
thought overwork was not always the occasion of 
the failure of such a proportion of students at 
high schools as had been instanced. The popula- 
tion of Charlestown was fluctuating, and also 
made up of children of poor parents, and these 
Were compelled to go to work at an earlier age 
than what enabled them to perfect their studies. 
He also was not prepared to believe that severe 
lessons were always the cause of that repulsive 
feeling some children had to school. That some 
improvement was demanded, there was no doubt ; 
but what was that im provement to be? Short les- 
Sons Were not to be recommended, but two out of 
the regular six hours should be spent by children 





under the broad canopy of heaven (applause), 
in gaining a physical strength which was neces- 
sary to the conservation of sound minds, and 
should be made compulsory. (Applause.) 

The speaker said that in his own experience he 
had found the value of this exercise. He had 
acted as a teacher many years ago, and had found 
that the holding of three sessions per day was 
very beneficial. This could be managed by a 
simple arrangement of classes. Out-of-school 
studies should never exceed two hours per diem ; 
and more could be done in that time with a will- 
ing mind than a longer period. If incapacity was 
manifest, a portion of study could be remitted. 
Such was the system followed nearly thirty years 
ago; but it was different now. In the Latin 
schools there was too much study out and in 
school; and some instances of harm from 
this abuse might exist; but it was not so in the 
Chauncy School at the time alluded to; and only 
two instances were within his recollection of that 
description—and both were caused by voluntary 
determinations of the pupils themselves. Recrea- 
tion, labor, motion, study, properly distributed 
over the session of school, would prove a cure for 
all the disadvantages which had been enumerat- 
ed. The School Committee would be answerable 
for any evils which would otherwise ensue. 

Mr. Bradshaw said the evil did stand against 
the system fostered by school committee men. It 
was for the fathers and mothers of the children 
who had died from overwork in school, to support 
him in his demand for reform. Would not the 
mothers who could, now that their children had 
passed away, support him! (Applause.) It was 
said that his demand was unpopular. The ver- 
dict of the public would decide this. (Applause.) 

Mr. Thayer thought that it should be the duty 
of teachers to discriminate between children who 
could, and such as could not undergo common or 
extra study. This would be troublesome, no 
doubt; but it should, nevertheless, be done; and 
a teacher who hae the love of his scholars and 
the confidence of their parents would find it easy, 
with a little firmness. The evils described were, 
probably, more associated with private than with 
public schools ; and there, as in publie schools, 
parents might demand that unnecessary or cxtra 
studies should be lopped off, in the cases of their 
children. Generally, the subject was one that 
ought to engage every philanthropic heart; and 
he hoped the people of Charlestown would be 
the first to instruct school committee men as to 
what was truly and properly their duty. 

Mr. Bradshaw replied, in answer to a question 
put by a gent!eman among the audience, that the 
subject of his lecture had not been discussed in 
the Board of School Committee. He also alluded 
to the fact that the strongest-minded men in the 
city and in Boston were men who came from the 
country, and who had not been compelled to en- 
gage their whole time in school. If his lecture 
would save only one child from an early grave, 
he would be satisfied. 

Dr. Alcott was called on to speak, and said 
that one fourth of all the deaths in the city were 
from consumption arising from scrofula, which 
was induced by the school treatment of children 
in a very large proportion. This was a special 
reason why the reform spoken of to-night should 
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be carried out. One half of those who died of 
consumption—or one eighth of the whole popula- 
tion—died when young—mere children; and 
there could be no doubt as to the prevailing cause 
as he had stated it. He indorsed all that had 
been said by Mr. Bradshaw. People were alarmed 
because of cholera and virulent fevers ; but this 
promoter of consumption was immeasurably 
more to be feared. 

Mr. Bradshaw said that fresh air and exercise 
was a cure for it; and the denial of it was a sure 
promoter. 

Ex-Mayor Adams dissented from some of the 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. Bradshaw, and 
thought he had exaggerated somewhat. He de- 
fended the city authorities on ground of their 
care for the health of school children. 

Mr. Bradshaw said he had hundreds of other 
cases than those he had quoted to prove what he 
generally said to be true. He knew he had quot- 
ed some very severe cases, but also knew that he 
had to deal with old fogies, and it required severe 
treatment to cure them. (Applause.) He ap- 
pealed to the children in their graves, and the 
bleeding hearts of their mourning parents, for the 
truth of what he had said. (Applause.) 

Mr. Adams continued to assert that his opinion 
was that statements made here had been all of a 
one-sided character. He entered into a general 
defense of the system now followed, with such 
reasonable modifications as would not interfere 
materially with the governing system. Improve- 
ments might be, as he had said, required, but 
these could hardly go farther than a proper selec- 
tion of teachers, and the more perfect sanitary 
construction of school-houses. He hoped no rev- 
olutionary principle would be tolerated or fu- 
mented in this city. He also held that vacations 
and holidays, extenuated the charges made 
against the school system. 

In reference to a statement made by Mr. Adams 
relative to the proportion of absentees at school, 
Mr. Bradshaw said that much of it was owing to 
the very cause he had attempted to expose. He 
approved of the system of discrimination as to 
the abilities of children in school, and of the im- 
provements suggested by Mr. Adams; but too 
many books and too little learning was the com- 
plaint that none of these suggestions would cure. 

The meeting dispersed—after a round of ap- 
plause. 

[The doctrines of Physiology in connection 
with those of Phrenology are working their way 
among the people, and are beginning to permeate 
the systems of school discipline and instruction 
as well as those of domestic and business life. A 
few of the leading teachers have taken in hand 
the subject of ventilation and exercise, and seem 
determined to push the subject until a thorough 
system of physical training in connection with 
the schools shall be secured. The idea of confin- 
ing little children, restless, nervous, and delicate, 
for six mortal hours to the school-room, in bad 
air, to study and think under the pressure of am- 
bition or fear or both, is barbarous civilization. 
Phrenology, promulgated through this Journal 
and by lectures, has, we are aware, made many 
converts to the doctrines set forth in the forego- 


ing address ; and these are more or less employ- 
ed by thousands of teachers as a guide to the ful- 


| fillment of their duties.] 
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Events of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Gen. Watxer 1n New Ornvteans.—The fate 
of Walker and the Nicaraguan movement appears 
to be conclusively settled, at least for the present. 
Shut up in Rivas, with only two hundred and 
fifty officers and men remaining, reduced to live 
on mules and dogs, with 2,500 of the allies sur- 
rounding him, Walker on the 1st of May capit- 
ulated to Captain Davis, of the U. 8. sloop of war 
St. Mary’s, at San Juan del Sud, and evacuated 
Rivas. The allies desired to stipulate with Capt. 
Davis to release all except Walker and his per- 
sonal staff, but this was steadily refused, and he 
was finally allowed to leave with the usual honors. 
They were taken by Captain Davis to Panama, 
whence Walker came on to New Orleans, and 
Gen. Henningsen, Col. Titus, and some others to 
this port. General Mora, at the head of the 
allied army, is now in formal possession of Nic- 
aragua. At New Orleans Walker was very 
warmly received, and an immense crowd assem- 
bled to welcome the man who, though now unfor- 
tunate, had been so indefatigable and persistent 
in his attempt at founding a Central American 
Republic. The course pursued by the Govern- 
ment in ordering Captain Davis to break up the 
fillibustering movement is highly disapproved of 
in New Orleans, and large meetings were to be 
held at once to make arrangements fér a re-inva- 





s10n. 

Catirornn1aA.—Our last advices state that the 
Legislature had passed a law giving to the people 
a vote upon the question of the State indebted- 
ness, and adjourned sine die on the 30th of April, 
after a session of four months. Very few bills of 
a general character were passed, and scarcely any 
which the journals seemed to recognize as likely 
to produce permanent good to the State. Whit- 
man, the State Comptroller, had been acquitted 
by the High Court of Impeachment, solely from 
the lack of evidence, and while it was well un- 
derstood by all parties that he was guilty. A 
fire, destroying fourteen buildings, with a loss of 
$10,000, occurred at San Francisco on the 27th 
ult. Mining accounts seem very favorable in the 
State, and agricultural scarcely so good as had 
been expected. The bill authorizing Benchley 
and others to introduce water into San Francisco 
had been vetoed by the Governor before the ad- 
journment of the Legislature. Among the dis- 
tinguished arrivals at San Francisco by the last 
trip northward of the Golden Gate, were an- 
nounced Senator Broderick, Hon. Frank Tilford, 
new naval officer; Col. Inge, late U. 8S. District 
Attorney ; General Clarke, recently appointed to 
the command of the Pacific Division U. 8. A., 
ete., etc. Thos. 8. King, brother of James King 
of William, charged with assault with a deadly 
weapon upon F. A. Cohen, has had a nolle prose- 
qui entered in his case. The troops brought by 
General Clarke had gone northward to Oregon. 
A new survey of the bay and harbor of San 
Francisco is about being made by the U. 8. Coast 
Survey officers. Valuable copper and silver mines 
have been discovered in the neighbourhood of San 
Diego. Strawberries are announced on the 5th, 
at San Francisco,jas being plenty as “ huckle- 





berries in Jersey,” and watermelons from the 
Sandwich Islands as being there in any quantity, 
but of slow sale, owing to the cold weather. 
Holt, the sheriff of Klamath County, has been 
found a defaulter to the amount of $23,000. 
Charles Liscumb, at Union, Humboldt County, 
has the largest barn in the State, and probably 
in the world, covering a space of 13,000 feet, 
equal to a building of 130 feet by 100. Davis, 
who was to have been hung at Sonora on the 2d 
inst., has been respited until the 26th of June. 


THe Panama Dirricutty.—Hon. Isaac E. 
Murse, U. 8S. Minister to New Granada, who has 
arrived at Washington, says that the Government 
of that country have no means of paying an in- 
demnity to the United States, and that the only 
possible way of securing satisfaction for the Pan- 
ama outrage, is to take possession at once of the 
Isthmus. This is good fillibuster doctrine, and was 
received with much favor at New Orleans and 
other places South, through which the minister 
has passed on his way home to Washington. What 
its reception may be by the Government remains 
to be seen. ad 

Laxe Surerior.—Richard Meyle, Esq., has 
been appointed Postmaster at Ontonagon, in place 
of D. Pittman. One of the five revenue cutter, 
which are to be placed upon the lakes will be sta- 
tioned at Ontonagon. On the harbor improvement 
there has been 690 feet of pier added to the west- 
ern side during the winter, beside 20 feet on the 
inner end. This makes the total length of the 
west pier 1,175 feet, with the prospect that it 
would be extended 100 feet more before the open- 
ing of navigation. This will carry it into ten feet 
of water. The channel is now eight feet deep 
throughout, and it is expected that the spring 
freshet will cut it still deeper. The eastern pier 
has been extended about 100 feet, making its 
total length more than 500 feet. They have 
passed the summit of the great bar about 50 feet, 
and are within about 250 feet of the outer line of 
iceberg. The past winter has been peculiarly 
prolific in snow. Its depth upon the Range was 
searcely less than five feet, and up to April 11 
but very little had passed off in shape of water, 
though its depth had been much reduced by the 
sun’s rays. A fresh addition of a foot was made, 
however, early in April. The weather for six 
weeks up to the 4th of April is described as de- 
lightful. The mercury then fell below zero; the 
6th, two degrees below at Ontonagon, and at the 
Norwich Mine sixteen below on the 7th. The 
Milwaukee and Horicon Railroad Company in- 
tend to make a reconnaissance of the country be- 
tween Ontonagon and the State line, via Gogebic 
Lake, with a view to ascertain its practicability 
for a connection with their proposed line of road 
to run up the Wisconsin River to the Eagle River 
Pineries, and thence to Bayfield. A local organ- 
ization has been formed to forward this project, 
called the “‘ Northern Michigan and Wisconsin 
Railway Company.” —— 

Farau Arrray.—Ex. Gov. William Bebb, of 
Ohio (now residing in Llinois) shot two men who 
were part of a gang insulting and disturbing his 
household at midnight, on the 20th of May. It 
appears that, for some time past, a good deal of 
coldness, and in many instances actual bad feel- 
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ing, had been growing up among some of the 
Governor’s neighbors, as against himself and 
family, springing, it is said, more or less out of 
jealousy of his pecuniary circumstances, and a 
belief that he was somewhat aristocratic in his 
tastes and associations. The return of his son 
with his wife from the East, whither he had been 
to get married, was fixed upon by the rowdy por- 
tion of the young men of the neighborhood as a 
proper occasion to manifest their ill-feelings, 
They accordingly prepared themselves with cow- 
bells, guns, tin-pans, and other articles ordinarily 
used on such occasions, and repaired to the resi- 
dence of the Governor at a late hour in the night, 
and commenced making all manner of noises, 
clamors, and outcries, assailing the house with 
stones, and firing toward it with their ‘guns. 
After enduring this assault for some in silence, 
Gov. Bebb made his appearance at the front of 
his house, and remonstrated with the mob, re- 
questing them to desist. This request was re- 
ceived with hootings and howlings, and an increase 
of clamor. After a little time he again came for- 
ward and remarked that patience had ceased to 
be a virtue, and that if they did not desist and 
leave the premises, he would be compelled to use 
violence. This threat only seemed to exasperate 
the assailants, who replied that they had come 
there to fight, and were only waiting for him to 
commence, or words to such import. He ‘then 
went into the house and brought out a double- 
barreled shot gun, firing one barrel at the feet of 
the ringleaders of the mob, which shot took effect 
upon one of the party, crippling him in the leg. 
At this some of them dispersed, while the others 
rallied and made a rush upon the Governor, who 
raised his gun and discharged the other barrel at 
the foremost man, hitting him in the head and 
killing him instantly, whereupon his assailants 
suddenly decamped. 


Tue Burpevt Murver.—Before the adjourn- 
ment, Mr. Eckel and his counsel, Messrs. Stafford 
and Graham, appeared in the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer before Judge Davies. Mr, District At- 
torney Hall said that, without stating his rea- 
sons, he should lay over the indictment pending 
against Mr. Eckel until the October term, at 
which time he should either try the case, or, if he 
thought proper, move for a nolle prosequi. Mr. 
Graham desired to have Mr. Eckel discharged, 
but the court postponed the case until October, 
against which action Mr. Graham protested. 

Trovste in Dr. Cueever’s Cuurcu.—A 
number of the members of the Rev. Dr. George B. 
Cheever’s church recently addressed a letter to 
their pastor, requesting him to tender his resig- 
nation. This action was provoked by the bold 
outspokenness of the Doctor, who has not hesitated 
to express his opinions freely upon some of the 
most important questions of the day. Instead, 
however, of complying with the wishes of the mal- 
contents, he called a special meeting of all the 
church members, and laid the matter before them. 
At that meeting resolutions were passed, request- 
ing Dr. Cheever to retain his position as pastor of 
the church, expressing their entire and undimin- 
ished confidence in him, and the unanimous voice 
of those assembled. 
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Tue Exrrapirion or Lovis Grecer.—On 
Saturday morning, May 30, Mr. Morrogh, one of 
the counsel for the French Government in the late 
extradition case, arrived in this city from Wash- 
ington, bearing a warrant from the Depart- 
ment of State for the extradition of Louis Gre- 
let, brother of Eugene Grelet, who died a few 
days before in the Eldridge Street prison. Mar- 
shal Rynders, being aware of the intended depar- 
ture of the steamship Arago for Havre at twelve 
o’clock, determined to lose no time, but to imme- 
diately deliver up Louis Grelet, in accordance 
with the instructions of the warrant, and, if pos- 
sible, send him to France by the Arago. Through 
the aid of an interpreter, Mr. Rynders made Gre- 
let acquainted with the contents of the warrant, 
and informed him to prepare to go to the office of 
Mr. Montholon, the French Consul-general. Gre- 
let declared he would not go without seeing his 
counsel, and said that he would not go back to 
France at all, making sundry demonstrations to- 
ward resisting the officers. Mr. Rynders informed 
him that he had orders to deliver him up to the 
French consul, and that if he did not go quietly, 
or made any resistance, force would be used to 
compel him to submit to thelaw, Grelet was still 
resisting, and defied them to take him. Mr. Ryn- 
ders then caught Grelet by the collar and threw 
him on the floor, and held him there while the offi- 
cers put irons on him. Then turning to the other 
prisoners, David and Parot, he informed them 
that if they attempted to play any tricks of the 
kind, or resisted him while in the execution of his 
duty, he would serve them the same way. Mar- 
shal Rynders and Deputy-Marshal Thompson 
then took Grelet to Mr. Belmont’s counting-house, 
and delivered him up to the French consul, who 
requested the Marshal to deputize an officer to go 
in company with the prisoner to France. The 
marshal appointed officer Ely Devoe to do this 
duty, and having furnished him with a copy of 
the warrant of extradition, directed him to take 
a steametug and meet the Arago at the Narrows. 
The Marshal's nephew went down the bay with 
Mr. Devoe and his prisoner, and returned to the 
marshal’s office at 2 o’clock p.m. He said that 
they put Grelet and Devoe on board the Arago at 
the Narrows, at 1 o'clock, and that Grelet was 
quite calm, having become reconciled to his fate. 
In the mean time, Mr. Townshend, one of the 
counsel for the prisoners in the late extradition 
case, having received some intimation of what 
was going on, appeared before Judge Clerke, of 
the Supreme Court, and applied for a writ of ha- 
beas corpus, directing Isaiah Rynders, or other 
persons having Louis Grelet in custody, to bring 
him before the Supreme Court of a judge there- 
of. The petition of Mr. Townshend set forth that 
Isaiah Rynders, or the Sheriff, held Louis Grelet 
4 prisoner at Ne. 10 College Place, and that the per- 
sons having him in custody were intending forcibly 
to put him on board the steamship Arago, which 
was to sail at 12 o'clock m. that day. Judge 
Clerke at first peremptorily refused to grant the 
Writ. Mr. Townshend said that they were taking 
Grelet away without any warrant of extradition, 
for Commissioner Betts had forwarded his testimo- 
ny to the Secretary of State only two days before, 
and it was impossible that the warrant should 
have been returned so soon. The J udge still 








seemed inclined to think that he had no power to 
grant the writ, and proposed that Mr. Townshend 
let him have the papers, and he would consider it. 
Mr. Townshend said that the steamer would sail 
in less than an hour, and, if granted at all, to 
have any effect, it must be granted immediately. 
After a few more words, and the perfecting of the 
petition, the Judge granted the writ, returnable 
immediately. It was then 11} o’clock a.m. 
Mr. Townshend hurried out of court, but did not 
succeed in serving the writ. In the afternoon 
Marshal Rynders was informed that a writ of ha- 
beas corpus had been issued, directing him to 
bring Grelet before Judge Clerke. Mr. Rynders 
replied to his informer, that if the writ had been 
served upon him, which was not the case, he 
would have paid no more attention to it than if 
‘“* Porgie Joe” had issued it. What did he care for 
the supreme order? He was acting under the 
authority of the United States, and what were 
the orders of a State court to him? He repu- 
diated them. He had a little room up stairs, and 
if any one of them fellers of officers cut up any of 
their shines around him, he would lock them up, up 
there. Mr. Rynders said these Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, and other forcigners, who were the 
slaves of the strict laws in their own country, 
seemed to consider that they had perfect freedom 
here, and that they could contemn and resist our 
laws as much as they pleased. But he wished 
them to see their mistake. He was bound to en- 
force the laws of the United States, and would do 
it. When these men got a hold of him they’d get 
a man who would make them stand around. 


PERSONAL. 


Presipent BucHanan has been presented by 
Seth Kinman, the Oregon hunter, with the buck- 
horn chair which he made for the President and 


brought from California to Washington. The 
ceremony took place in the east room of the Pres- 
ident’s House before a large number of spectators. 
Speeches were made by the giver and the recip- 
ient, the President expressing himself as highly 
gratified with the novel gift, and remarking that 
the chair was exceedingly comfortable. Mr. Kin- 
man has been quite a lion at Washington. 


Rev. Henry M. Woop, of New Hampshire, late 
consul at Peyrout, was appointed by President 
Pierce, who was a personal friend, to a chaplain- 
ey in the U. 8. Navy, and returned home by the 
last steamer from Europe, in fine health, to as- 
sume his new position. 

P. T. Barnum has met with every thing but suc- 
cess in his visit to England with “ Little Cordelia 
Howard,” the Eva of the play of Uncle Tom. Tom 
Thumb, who also went over to give the fallen show- 
man a lift,was found to be not so strong as when he 
was physically weaker. It wasa long time before 
an engagement that would pay could be got for the 
little girl, and in the mean time Mr. Barnum was 
taken sick so as to be unable to attend to details, 
such as might have aided her success, or brought 
a crowd to see the *‘ General.” However, we un- 
derstand that Mr. Barnum has one consolation, 
and that is, that he is just as well off as though 
he had made a pile, since the “ clock debts” fol- 
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lowed him to London, and a bailiff stood ready to 
wind him up the moment there should be a chance 
to bring him to time. We hear that it is now Mr. 
Barnum’s intention to return here and take the 
benefit in full of the bankrupt act, and then re- 
turn to Europe with his family to await that good 
time coming which Micawber waited for, while 
constantly expecting that something would turn 
up. 

Tue chain-gang at Valparaiso contains a mem- 
ber of considerable celebrity, or notoriety, here in 
the U. S.—no other than the Hon. Barker Burnell, 
formerly State Senator from Nantucket County, 
Mass. He was indicted some years ago for embez- 
ling funds belonging to the Nantucket Bank, but 
fied, and brought up in Valparaiso, Here, how- 
ever, “bad luck” still pursued him, and he was 
caught robbing the mail, for which indiscretion he 
is now undergoing a severe term of exercise with 
the ball and chain. 


“Tue real, original Dred Scott,” says the St. 
Louis Ledger, “‘ was the lion of the Court House 
on Saturday morning the 23d of Muy. About 10 
o’clock he made his appearance on the steps front- 
ing on Fourth Street. He was soon recognized and 
surrounded by a score of lawyers all congratulat- 
ing him on his enviable notoriety. Some said he 
was the most celebrated character of the present 
day—that he caused a greater stir in the United 
States than Lafayette himself. Dred is a small, 
pleasant-looking negro, between 50 and 60 years 
of age, somewhat the worse of wear and tear. He 
wore a moustache and imperial, and was dressed 
in a suit of seedy black.” He has been manumit- 
ted, together with his family, and they are now 
free, the adverse opinion of the Supreme Court 
notwithstanding. 

Mrs. Genera Scorr is reported to be lying 
dangerously ill at Paris, and one of her sons left 
in the steamer to join her, 

A cLERGYMAN named McClatchy committed 
suicide by hanging himself in the jail at London, 
C. W., on the 19th ult. He had beena clergyman 
for twenty-seven years, and was under arrest for 
forgery. The Free Press says that McClatchy 
exhibited strong signs of insanity for several days 
previous to self-destruction. 


* Joun Conarp, an eminent citizen of Philadel- 
phia, formerly United States Marshal for Eastern 
Pennsylvania, died on the 9th of May. He wasa 
member of the Society of Friends, and was one of 
those truly good men of the olden time who had 
the welfare of the country at heart. He was a 
native of Pennsylvania, resided at Germantown, 
from whence he was elected a member of Congress 
for the County of Philadelphia in 1812, and held 
that position during the war until 1815. He wasso 
noted for his sympathy with the patriots of that 
day, and the eagerness with which he desired to 
repel the incursions of the British, that he gained 
the appellation of ‘‘ the Fighting Quaker.” After 
his return from Congress he was made Associate 
Judge of the District Court, and was subsequently 
appointed United States Marshal by President 
Monroe, re-appointed by President John Quincy 
‘Adams, and served in the same office two years 
under President Jackson. He retired from public 
life in 1882, and afterward resided in the State 
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of Maryland until within a short period of his 
death, when he had taken his residence with his 
son-in-law, 0. W. Lund, in Philadelphia. 


Lieut. Isaac G. Srratn, of the U. 8. Navy, well 
known as the leader of the expedition to Darien, 
and a young officer of great promise, died at 
Aspinwall, where he had gone to report himself 
on board the Cyane, on the 15th of May. 


Tue principal of the Georgetown Academy, Mr. 
W. D. McKree, was recently married at Cleveland, 
Miss., and while enjoying himself in the midst of 
his friends and wedding-guests, fell dead with 
heart-disease! His bride went almost insane with 
grief and horror at the blow. 

Senator Burier, of South Carolina, whose 
health has been long announced as very feeble, 
died on the 20th of May, at Augusta, of dropsy. 
He has been for many years prominently connect- 
ed with the politics of that State, was well 
advanced in years, and in spite of his views on the 
sectional question, highly respected by all parties 
North and South. It will be remembered that the 
late Preston 8S. Brooks was nephew to Senator 
Butler, and that the unfortunate Sumner affair 
grew out of a disagreement in debate between 
Senators Butler and Sumner, the former being at 
that time in failing health, and his nephew taking 
up his quarrel. Both are now in their graves. 


Panuey Parker Pratt, the Mormon elder, 
was shot and killed lately at Van Buren, Arkan- 
sas, by one Hector Mann. Pratt had been tam- 
pering with Mann’s wife, had converted her to 
Mormonism, and finally seduced her. 


Josepx BRENNAN, a compatriot exile with 
Mitchell and Meagher, died in New Orleans on 
the 27th of May. He was the editor of a new 
daily paper, the Times, started but a few weeks 
before his death. 


FOREIGN. 


By the last European arrivals we learn that the 
budget of news from England is indeed uncom- 
monly light, the principal point of interest being 
the announcement of Lord Palmerston’s reply in 
the House of Commons on the 12th ult. to an in- 
quiry of Mr. Wyld as to the state of affairs exist- 
ing between the United States and New Granada. 
Contrary to the expectations, it is supposed, of 
most persons on both sides of the Atlantic, the 
Premier spoke in highly satisfactory terms of the 
position of affairs, remarked that the United States 
had unquestionable grounds to ask from the New 
Granadan Government reparation for the past 
and security against the future, and that they 
themselves already knew that the latter had a bad 
faith and a bad memory. He concluded by re- 
marking that the assurances made by our govern- 
ment had been entirely satisfactory ; that we only 
sought the proper reparation and security, and 
had no idea whatever of making the claim a pre- 
text for any ulterior designs against the integrity 
of New Granada. This declaration of Palmerston 
seems to have been received with considerable ap- 
plause in the House, and with no small amount of 
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wonder as well as satisfaction throughout. It is a 
matter of question, however, whether this declar- 
ation was not either a blind, intended to win from 
our government a more explicit declaration of 
their intentions, or a necessary consequence, at 
that particular time, of the expected acquisition 
by England of one of the islands in the Bay of 
Panama, now known to have been consummated 
under precisely such a pretext. Nothing what- 
ever of any interest has been done in Parliament, 
apart from this matter, and the notice given by 
Lord Palmerston that he should once more bring 
in a bill to remove the Jewish disabilities. The 
Vanderbilt reached Cowes on the afternoon of the 
19th of May, making her passage from this port 
in a fraction less than ten days, a highly satisfac- 
tory first passage, but just long enough to lose 
many thousands which had been bet upon her 
making Southampton in nine days and a half. 
The Niagara arrived at Deal on the 13th, having 
encountered a heavy gale, and found the spars so 
slightly fastened in their iron work as to threaten 
losing them and prevent carrying sail freely after. 
She was eighteen days on her passage, and made 
a little over three hundred miles in her best day’s 
run. 


From France there is very little of importance. 
After the manner of that body, the Imperial 
Court is amusing itself in hunting at Fontaine- 
bleu, and the Grand Duke Constantine is making 
himself quite at home in the Imperial family. 
The story of the intended marriage of the Prince 
Napoleon with the Princess of Hohenzollern, is 
once more repeated, apparently with some show 
of truth. The subvention to the Transatlantic 
Steamer Line, has been fixed at fourteen millions 
of francs per annum. 

From Spain we have intelligence of the resigna- 
tion by Espartero of his seat in the Senate, and a 
wild rumor that the husband of the Queen has 
been engaged in a plot to dethrone her, for which 
he is about to be brought to trial for treason. The 
Mexican Ambassador had not arrived, but was 
expected on the 13th. There were rumors of the 
recall of Gen. Concha from the government of Cu- 
ba, and the appointment of Gen. Lesundi, late Min- 
ister of Marine, to the place. The government had 
finally decided to send two ships of war to the 
China seas, to conclude a treaty of commerce with 
that nation, so soon as circumstances will permit it. 

Tue King of Prussia has answered the auto- 
graph letter of Napoleon in such a manner as to 
give assurance that the Neufchatel affair is finally 
settled. The Swedish Diet has given its assent to 
the construction of new railways, and a loan of 
14,000,000 rix dollars for their completion. Den- 
mark is said to be about to yield in the matter of 
the Holstein Constitution, mainly from the good 
offices of the French government. There is noth- 
ing further indicated from the rumored abdica- 
tion of the King of Denmark. 


A son has been born to the Emperor and Em- 
press of Russia. The Russians are said to be 
erecting a great military and naval establishment 
on the river Amoor, about 130 miles to the south 
of the Bay of Castres, with all the requisites for 
fitting and sheltering a large fleet. A frigate and 
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@ corvette are fitting out at Cronstadt for the 
China seas, and it is rumored that a Russian En- 
voy Extraordinary is to take passage in her. 








Co Correspondents. 





R. E. 8.—Will you please inform me through 
the Jovrnat, 1st, What faculties or organs, and what de- 
velopment of them, and what temperament, are requisite 
for a physician? 2d, How may one whose vitality is much 
diminished and health greatly impaired by confinement to 
the school-room, cultivate the vital temperament and be 
again restored to the eujoyment of health ? 

To the first inquiry we refer you to our work entitled 
“Memory and Intellectual Improvement.” We give a 
brief quotation from p. 219 of that work, viz. : 

“ Physicians require a strong, robust temperament, so 
that they can endure hardship, fatigue, and want of sleep 
and food, and stand all weathers and immense labor ; large 
Perceptives, so that they may study and apply anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, and botany with skill and success; 
large Benevolence, so that they may really desire to allevi- 
ate suffering ; fair Destructiveness, lest they shrink from in- 
flicting the pain requisite to cure, yet not too large, lest they 
become harsh and inflict unnecessary pain; large Con- 
structiveness, to give them skill in the surgical part of their 
business ; large Philoprogenitiveness, so that they may get 
on the right side. of children ; large Combativeness, to ren- 
der them resolute and prompt, and to give them presence 
of mind ; large Cautiousness, to render them judicious and 
safe; and a large head, to give them power of mind. 
Physicians, too, more than any other class, require that lib- 
erality of views, that openness of conviction which shall 
allow them to keep up with the times, and adopt all im- 
provements in the healing art that may be made. No other 
art is equally imperfect, or more imperiously demands re- 
form and advancement.” 

To give a proper answer to your second inquiry would 
require two pages of this Journal. This whole subject of 
physical renovation, as well as that of the preservation of 
health, you will find treated in our work entitled “ Physi- 
ology, Animal and Mental.” 


W. C. McK.—The negro has an opening in the 
top of the head at birth, the same as the white. Both white 
and black are sometimes born without any such opening. 


W. E.—How long will it take to get a complete 
knowledge of Phrenology ? 

That depends on your talent, memory, sympathy with 
the subject, and the amount of time and study you bestow 
upon it. We have been studying it for about a quarter of 
a century, and learn something new every day, and hope 
ultimately to gain a “ complete” knowledge of it. A per- 
son of good talent and fair education can, in a year or two, 
with the requisite books, busts, etc., become pretty well 
versed in the theory of Phrenology, and qualified to com- 
mence its practice. 


i . 

Vit 
Lirrerary Imposture.—The narrative of the 
Grinnell Expedition, purporting to have been written by 
Auguste Sonntag, astronomer to the expedition, proves to 
de spurious. Sountag, in a letter from Mexico, repudiates 
the work. He says, “I did not write the book. It is 4 
shameful imposition, and I am determined to prosecute 
the rascally impostor who published the book under my 
name.” Verily “who steals my purse,” etc. 

Lire or Dr. Kane.—Dr. Elder, of Philadel- 
phia, a friend of the late Dr. Kane, and a man of varied 
attainments and especially qualified to analyze and por- 
tray character, is, we are happy to say, preparing a Biog- 
raphy of the Arctic Explorer, which is to be brought out 
by Messrs. Childs & Peterson. We expect much from 
this work. 

Tue Miopte Kinepom. A survey of the Ge- 
ography, Government, Education, Social Life, Arts, Re- 
ligion, ete., of the Chinese Empire, and its Inbabitants, 
with a Map of the Empire, and numerous illustrations. 
2 vols. 12mo, pp. 1,204. $8. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


Tx only publication in the world devoted to the science 
of human nature, mentally and physically, opens with the 
next number its twenty-sixth volume, and appeals confi- 
dently to the lovers of progress and of mankind to con- 
tinue that support which has hitherto given it so wide a 
field of influence and such a vast power for good. 


The Objects of the Journal 
are, to teach man his own nature; his capabilities, and 
how to use them to the best possible advantage; his de- 
fects, and how to correct them. 

Errors of Habit and Education 
will be clearly set forth in the light of Phrenology and 
Physiology, and the true remedy expounded. 
Phrenology, 
in its application to home education, domestic govern- 
ment, self-culture, selection of pursuits, choice of appren- 
tices, clerks, partners in b , or r for life, 
will be, as heretofore, the leading feature of the work. 
Young Men Ambitious to Develop 

their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Culture, for 
USEFULNESS and SUCCESS IN LIFE; 

Teachers who would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intellect and cul- 
tivate the dispositions of their pupils ; 

Mothers desiring a Guide 
to the best means of forming the character and preserving 
the health and morals of their children; 


Merchants Anxious to Select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, their 
clerks and confidential assistants ; 


Mechanics wishing to Choose 
apprentices and train them for their own particular trades ; 
and every one who would learn 


How to Study Character, 
select friends, business partners, connubial companions, 
and general associates; but above all, mow TO TRAIN ONE'S 
OWN CAPABILITIES, in the BEST POSSIBLE Way to secure 
personal development, will find the Journat a Monitor 
and Friend. 
The Journal will be Profusely Illustrated 
with portnarts of the great, the good, and the vicious; 
engravings of useful inventions, of architecture, animals, 
fruits, ete., and published 
On the Following Very Low Terms: 
Single Copy, one Year, $1 00 | Ten Copies one year, $7 00 
Five Copies, one year, 4 00! Twenty Copies for 10 00 
Avppesss FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








EDITORIAL OPINIONS. 

Watocoms !—Here they come—those two welcome messen- 
gers—Tue Parenotoeioat and Warter-Oure Jovurnats- 
Bright and beaming with intelligence ; full of instruction ; 
laden with wholesome food for the mind—they come, 
alighting upon our table like carrier birds. We undo the 
package and find—what we seek in vain for in most of the 
pretentious journals of the day—something to stimulate 
the thought, and elevate, instead of enervate, the senses.— 
Hudson (N. Y.) Star. 

Tat ParenoroercaL AND Waren-Cure Jovrnats.— 
Both these publications should be in the hands of every 
man, woman, and child in the West. The information 
they contain in the course of the year may prove of incal- 
culable benefit in preserving health and inciting the reader 
to improvement and progress in every department of life.— 
Minnesota Republican Advocate, 

Tae Purenovoctcat Jovrnat and Tae Water-Curr 
JouRNAL are excellent periodicals, and ought to be read in 
every family. Both Journals are for the elevation of the 
human race, and are working great good in every village 
in the Union. There should be a large club of each gotten 
up in this village — Richland Co, ( Wie) Observer. 
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Pusiness Notices. 


New Volumes of these Journals commence with 
July, and all whose Subscriptions expired with June are 
cordially invited to renew, and, if possible, to send in with 
their own name at least that of one new Subscriber. 








How tro Remrr.—In sending funds to the Pub- 
lishers, always write in a very plain hand, at the top or 
your letter, the Post-office in full, the County and State. 
When the sum is large, obtain a draft on New York of 
Philadelphia, if possible, and deduct the cost of exchange. 
Bank-bills, current in the subscriber's neighborhood: will 
be taken by us at par; but Eastern bills preferred. 

Ciuss may be composed of persons in all parts 
of the United States, It will be the same to the Publisher, 
if they send papers to one or a hundred different post-offices. 
Additions made at any time at Club Rates. 

PostaGE.—The postage on this JourNnaL to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year, The post- 
age is payable in advance at the Office of delivery. 

Severat Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a letter to the 
Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

SusscriBerRs may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be mient. The t will be 
credited, and the Jovgna sent the full time. 








PRIZES AND PREMIUMS. 


Atrsoven we furnish more original reading matter, for 
the price, than is usual, we are disposed to offer the follow- 
ing SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to our co-workers, in order to 
remunerate them fur kind exertions, in extending the circu- 
lation of our Journats, for the year 1857. 

One Hunprep Do.uars will be given in our 
own publications (books at regular retail prices) on every 
1.000 sent us for either one, or all three of our Journals, 
viz., Tue Amertoan Parenxo.oaicat Jovenat, Tar Warter- 
Curg Jovanat, or Liss Inivstratep, for 1857, at lowest 
clab prices. 

For Five Hunpeep Dotxars sent, the value 
in Journals, at lowest club rates, and fifty dollars in books, 

For Two Hunprep Douuars, the Journals at 
lowest club rates, and twenty dollars in books, 

For One Hunprep Dotuars sent, the Jour- 
nats at lowest club rates, and ten doliars io books, 

For Firry Dotiars sent, the Journals at low- 
est club rates, and five dollars in books. 

Thus, we will send one hundred copies of either 
Tue PrrenoLoewat or Water-Curt Jovenats, or fifty 
copies of Lira, a year, for $50, and gve a Pramtum of $5 to 
the getter-up of the list. 

A Premium, at the same rates, will be given 
for all additional subscribers sent in during the year. 

In addition to the above, we will present to the 
pers-n who sends in the largest number of subscribers in 
all, to one, or all three of these Journals, A PRIZE of One 
Hunperp Dottars; payable in our books. 





OUR PATENT OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT. 


Our readers will bear in mind that we have, in connec- 
tion with our establishment, an office for obtaining 
PATENTS, not only in the United States, but in the various 
countries of Europe. 

We have, during the past winter, been at considerable 
pains to extend our facilities for obtaining patents in 
foreign countries, and have succeeded in very greatly in- 
creasing our former advantages in that direction. We 
have selected our European agencies with great caution, 
employing none but those of established reputation, on 
whose integrity and discretion we might safely rely, in 
confiding to their charge the important interests of our 
clients. We have also ded in pleting an ar- 
rangement by which French patents secured by us may be 
put on sale at a very small percentage on the proceeds of 
said sales. _ The rapid increase of our foreign patent busi- 
ness indicates that American inventors are beginning to 
realize the importance and value ef their inventions in 
foreign countries. 











PROSPECTU 


Vo.tumMeE TWENTY-FOUR oF THE WATER-CURE 
JovRNAL commences with this number. 


Health. 


The great want of the age is health—the normal and har- 
monious action of all the elements of our being, physical, in- 
tellectual, and social. This want finds its satisfaction. and 
this demand its supply, in a knowledge of the Laws or 
Lirg, or a true PuystoLoegy; the Nature and Cavsss of 
Diseases, or a Tauz Patrnoiocy; the modes of Purrrica- 
tion and InviGoraTion, or a Trux System or MepicaL 


Practice. 
The Philosophy of Health, 


Comprising the Laws of Puystoat, Morat, and Inret- 
LEoTUAL DEVELOPMENT, are the especial sphere of the 
Warer-Cure JourNnat; but all that can promote the great 
design of human happiness is included in the Hzra.p ov 
REFORMS. 

Human Life. 


Our platform is a broad one, and our plan of operations 
comprehensive. All subjects connected with Diet, Exer- 
cise, Bathing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Cloth- 
ing, Education, Occupations, Amusements, and Social Re- 
lations—all the elements which combine to make up that 
complex thing called Human Lire, will be clearly pre- 


sented. 
Practical Instruction. 


Hydropathy will be fully unfolded, and so explained that 
all may apply it in various diseases, even those not curable 
by any other means. The Water-Cure is not equaled by 
any other mode of treatment in those peculiar complaints 
common only to women. The Warer-Curr Jovenat will 
contain such advice and practical instruction as may be 
considered most important in all these critical yet unavoid- 
able cases. 

Preservation of Health. 

Without health even life is not desirable, unless a reme- 
dy can be found. It will be a part of our duty to teach the 
world Aow to preserve health, as well as to cure disease. 


Prolonged Life. 


Reforms in our individual habits, in all our modes of 
life, and in our social institutions, will be pointed out and 
made so plain that “ he who runs may read.” We believe 
fully that man may prolong his life much beyond the num- 
ber of years usually attained. We propose to show how. 


Water-Cure at Home. 


Particular directions will be given for the treatment of 
ordinary cases at Home, which will enable all who have 
occasion to apply it. Let it be borne in mind, that the 
Warer-Curr Journat is a thoroughly Porviar Work, 
designed for “ the people,” and not the organ of a Profes- 


sion or Sect 
To our Friends. 


Believing the Heautu Rerorm to be the needed basis of 
all Reforms, and that no agency can be more efficient in 
promoting it than the Warer-Ccre JourNAL, we rely 
upon the Frrenps of the Causs to continue their good 
efforts and exertions, until a copy is within the reach of 
EVERY FAMILy IN THE UNITED States. 


The Journal 
Will be illustrated and published in a beautiful quarto 


form, on fine white paper for binding, on the first of each 
month, on the following very low 


Terms in Advance. 
Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $7 00 
Five Copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty Copies for 10 00 
Please address all letters, post-PatD, to 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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Wantep.—Warter-Cure Jour- 
waL for March, 185T—and Porenotoeicat Jovenar fr 
January and February, 1857. If any of our friends have 
these numbers to spare, and will send them to us, we will 
be willing to remunerate them and be also much obliged, 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 


7 A 6 ti { 
eriisements. 
ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 


should be sent in at once. 
Trxms.—Twenty-five cents a line each ins’rtion. 
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PuapetpHtA WaATER-CURE 
and ELECTRO-HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, is located on 
the outskirts of the city, at the 8. E. cor. Twentieth and 
Spruce streets, Incivse four stamps for pamphlet on 
Health, etc. Address - 

8. M. LANDIS, M.D., Principal. 
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Bopiry Exercise tHe Best 
MEDIOUNK. OTTIGNON & MONTGOMERY'S GYM- 
NASLUM, N 1. 159 and 161 Crosby Street. This institution 
should be patronized by all persons of sedentary habits. 
The Genilemen’s Initiatory Class, under the instruction of 
Mr. Montg »mery, meets EVERY EVENING at 8 o’ciock. 
Boye’ Clases, MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS. and FRI- 
DaY8, at 3 o'clock, p.w. FENCING and SPARRING 
taught privately at the rooms or residence. The Gympa- 
siam is open from sunrise until 10 o'clock p.m. Exercising 
Clans and Dumb-beils of all e:zes and weights for sale. Mr. 
Oxtigaoa alsv gives his personal aviention to the erection of 
Gymuastio Apparatus io private houses or pablic institutions 
in any part of the United States, 

JAMES. LL. MONTGOMERY, Director. 

OTTIGNON & MONTGOMERY, Proprietors. 
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Agents Wantep.—ExcreLLEeNt 
BUSINESS OPKNING.—Wanted a few energetic, indus- 
trious Men, toSELL AGRICULTURAL BOOKS among tae 
Farmers, Very favorable terms will be given. With proper 
atteution, m re than $100 per month clear prufit above all 
expenses can be realized. A rare chauce to make movey 
without risk. For particulers apply ioumediately to C. M. 
SAXTON & CO., Agricuitaral Booa Publishirs, No. 140 
Fulton Street, New York. July 1% 


Lapres, I am a Rapicat Re- 
FORMER, seeking my mate. Believe in Phrenology, Hy- 
geopathy, Woman's Rights, ete ; detest slavery, ram, w- 
bace), tea, coff-e, drugs, and razors. For particulars and 
recommeudations gey che Water-Curs Jounyat for July, 
sent free for 10 evnts, by Fowres anv Wexta. Jaly it 


A PL Lea For THE INDIANS, WITH 


Facts and Features of the Late War in Oregon. By JOHN 
BEESON. Just Ww ished, price 25 cents. For sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3&8 Broadway, New York. 





ry a , 

Every Man nis. own Arcur 
TEC —The way wo Build a Cmatry House is to get 
RiCW’S AMERICAN ARCHITECT price 86. Published 
by O. M SAXTON & Ci).. 140 Fulton S.reet, New York. 

RURAL ARCHITECTURE. By L. F. ALLEN. Em- 
bracing Ou'-Bulalogs as well as Cottages and Farm Houses, 
Prive $125. AtSAXTON'’S, No, 140 Fulton Street. 

LAY OUT YOUR GROUNDS by DOWNING’S LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENING. Price $350. Pubiisned by C. M. 
BAXTON & UO., No. 14 Fulton Sireet, New York. 

POULTRY—LOOK OUT FOR YOUR CHICKENS; 
and the best way to do that is told plainly in TUE AMER- 
ICAN POULTRY YARD. Price $i. Puvlisnes by 84 X- 
TON & CO.. 140 Fulton Street, New York. 

PUT UP @)0D GREEN-HOUSES THIS SUMMER, 
and get + ay for Winter. LEUCHARS HOW TO 
BULLD gives full Directions Price $1 25. To be found at 
SAXTON & COS, No. 14) Fuhon Street, New York. 

a Sen: free of Po-tage oa receipt of price. July it 


’ 

Gutta Percua Prer.—Parent- 
ED 1848, ron Aqueovors, Pumps, Hyvraviro Ramus, eto 
All persous #ho desire pure water tor comestic use, 
free trom the well-kKuown putsonous ¢ Mets of lead, or other 
meal pipes, are advised to use Gatia Percha, 

For Sale by CHARLES STODDER, 15 Kilby Street, Bos- 
ton, June Bt. tr. 


Youne Mey, anp Women, 700, 
will fad LIFE ILLUSTRATED to be “ juat the thing” to 


enteriain, insiract, and amuse. $2 a year; $1 for half a 
year, and on éria/ at 25 cents for three months, Try it 








(Jury, 
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How to BenavE— 


Art Piaces or AMUSEMENT, 
At Weppines, 

Ar Cuurcu, 

Waite Trave.ine, 

In CovurtsuIP, ETO. 


At Home, 

On THe Steeer, 
In Company, 
At Tas, 

At Piox10cs, 


How to Benavs, the third number of our “ Haxp-Booxs 
ror Hows Impsovemest,” is now ready. The fullowing 
table of contents will give an idea of the design and scope 
of this “ best of all the manners books :” 


CONTENTS.—Iyreopvorion—Politeness Defined—Foun- 
dation of Good Manvers—The Civil Code and the Code 
of Civility —Instinct of Courtesy—Chesterfield’s Method— 
The Goldsn Rule~American Politeness—Utility of Good 
Manners Illustrated. 


Personal Hasrrs—Care of the Persyn a Social Duty— 
Cleanliness—The Feet—Change of L'n n—The Nails— 
Head—Teeth—Breath—Ea'ing and Drinking—What to 
Eat—When—How Much—What to Drink—Breathing— 
Exercise —The Complexion—Tobacco—Gin and Gentility. 


Dress.— Uses of Drese—The Art of Dress—Dress for Ladies 
—Working-Dress for Gentlemen—Ornamevtse— Materials 
for Dress—Mrs. Manners on Dress—The Hair and Beard 
—Art os. Fashion. 


Srecr-Cutture—Moral and Social Training—Caltivation of 
Language—Position and Movement—Ease and Grace of 
Chiihood—Standing—Sitting— Walking—Hints to the 
Ladivs—Self-Command—Ovsorvation—Practica! Lessons. 


Fonpamentat Peinctpias.—Manners and Morals—Homan 
Rigtte—Expression of Opinions—The Sacredness of Pri- 
vacy—Conformity—Singing out of Tane—Doing as the 

tomans Do—Courtesy va. Etiquetie—Harmony——A Ke- 
mark t» be Remembered—Geueral Principles more Im- 
portant than Particular Observances. 


Domertio Mannxns.—A Trst of Good Mavners—Good Be- 
havior at Home—Teaching Children to be Polite—Be- 
havior t> Parents—Brothers and Sisters—Husb:nd and 
Wile — Married Lovers— Entertaining Guests—Letting 
your Guests Aione--Muking Apologies—Daties of Guests 
—Trvatment of Servants. 


Tue Osserevances oF Every-Day Lire.—Introductions— 
Letters of Invodudtion—Speaking without av Introduction 
—Salutations—Receptionr— Visits and Calls—Table Man- 
ners — Couversations — Chesterfield on Conversation— 
Music— Letters and Notes—Up and Down Stairs—Which 
Goes First ?—Gloved or Ungloved ?—False Shame—Pull- 
jog out one’s Watch—Husband and Wife—Bowing vs. 
Curtseying—Presents—Snobbery. 


Eriqverre or Occastons.—Dinner Parties—Invitations— 
Drese—Punetuality—Going to the Tabl—Arrangement 
of Guests—Duties of the Host—Duties of the Guests—The 
“ Grace” —Eating Soup—Fish—The Third Course— What 
to do with your Knife and Fork—Declining Wine— 
Finger Glasses—Carving—Evening Parties and their Ob- 
servances— French Leave--Sports and Games—Promiscu- 
ous Kissing— Weddings—F unerals. 


Tue Eriquerre or PLaces —How to Behave on the Street 
—Business Men—Walking with Ladies—Shopping—at 
Cburch—At Places of Amusement—In a Picture Gallery 
—The Presence—Traveling—The Rush for Places—The 
Rights of Fellow-Travelers—Giving up Seats to the Ladies 
—A Hint to the Ladies on Politeness—Paying Fares. 


Love anp Courtsurp.—Boyish Loves—The Proper Age to 
Marry— Waiting for a Fortune—Importance of Under- 
standing Physiolugical Laws—Earneetness und Sincerity 
in Love—Particalar Attentions—Presents—Confidantse— 
Declarations-—Asking “ Pa”—Refusals — Engagement — 
Breaking Off—Marriage. 


Parttamentary Errquerre —Conrtesy in Debate—Origin 
of the Pariiamentery Code—Rules of Order—Motions— 
Speabing—Submitting a Qvestion— Noting--A Quoram— 
The Democratic Prineiple—Privileged Questions—Order 
of Business—Order_of Debate. 


Miscettase-vs Martrers.—Republican Distinctions—Nat- 
ural Distinctions—Natural Iocqualitiee—American Toad 
Eaters—General Lack of Reverenoe for Real Nobility— 
City and Cc uaury—[mported Manners—Fictitious Titles— 
A Mirror for Certain Men—Washington’s Code of Man- 
nere—Our Social Uniform—A Hint to the Ladies—An 
Oblhging Disposition — Securing a Home —Taste vs. 
Fashior—Special Claims—Propriety of Deportment — 
False Pride—A wkwardness of being Dressed. 


Maxtms rromw Cursterrimtp. — Cheerfalness and Good 
Humor—The Art of Pieasing—Adaptation of Manners— 
Bad Habiis—Do what you are About—People who Never 
Ls ro—Loga! Manners—How to Confer Favors—How to 
Refuse—Spiri —Civility to Women. 


Initveteative Anecpotss.—Elder Blunt and Sister Scrab— 
‘Taking off the Hat, or John and his Employer—A Learn- 
ed Man at Table—English Women ia High Lift—* Say 
80, if you Piease.” 

50 cents will pay for this work in paper, and 59 cents in 
muslin. Published by FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 
Broadway, New York, and for sale by Booksellers genera'ly. 

{3 Sent prepaid by Fiest Mart, on receipt of price. 





Removaut.—A. Ranney nas Re- 


moved from No. 195 Broad way, to more spacious premices, 
No. 193 Broadway, where he will coutinue the busiorss of 
publishiog Maps, Books, et».. in addition to which he offers 
fur sale Five Handr d Chousand Books and Maps to be 
accompanied with Five Hundred Thousand Gilts. Cata- 
logue of the gift sale sent to any address on application. 
Address A. RANNEY, Pubiisher, 
No. 298 Broadway, New York, 





W.S. Foee’s ExtenstvE Bep- 


DING WAREROOMS, No 23} and 24.Fulton Street, near 
Front, New York. Hair, Mss, Husk, end Canton Bamboo 
Maturesses, Feathers, Bedsteads, Lounges, Chairs, Cots, 
etc., Blankets, Comfortables, Sheets, tag en ng and 
all kinds of goods for Furnishing Hotels, Private Houses, 
Steamships, etc. He is the Manufacturer of the Vortable 
Spring Bed ané Mattress. A great invention, and ata low 
price. Goods sent to any part of ihe country at short notice, 





Unper-GARMENTS, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 

An extensive and superior variety of the ub >ve goods, at 
the lowest prices for which they can be purchased in this 
country, will be fouod at the well-known Importing and 
Manufacturing Estavlishment of 

UNION ADAMS, 
No. 591 Broadway (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel), 
April lyr. New York. 





Premium Prano Forres.—Tue 


attention of purchasers and the public is respectfally solicit- 
ed to the b-auiifal PIANO FORTES now on exhibition, 
and for sale at the Warerooms, 835 Washington, corner of 
West Street. 


New and important improvements have been introduced 
in these instraments, which render them wuch more power- 
fal, with sweet, even, and desirable qualities of tone, all 
parts being equally balanced, and for musical effect they 
are far in advance of the common Square Piano Forte. 

Having received many flattering testimoniais from those 
who have purchased and tried these instruments, and also 
been awarded TWO MEDALS by the Massachusetts Me- 
chanics’ Association at the recent Fir, for Piano Fortes on 
axhibition, it is with renewed confidence that I now offer, 
and recommend them to the public as being equal to any 
manufactured. : 

A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the late Mechanics’ 
Fair over all competitors (with one exception) for the Lest 
Square Piano Forte on exhibition. 

P. 8. Every instrument warranted to $58 perfect satis- 
faction. JAMES W. VOSE, 

Warerooms, 3385 Washington Street (Cor. of West Street), 
oon, 





THERMOMETERS.— [‘HE SUBSCRIB- 


ERS have made arrangements to keep constantly on hand 
a large assortment of the best Thermomet: rs to be found in 
market, whether considered in point of uccuracy or beauty 
of finish, which they are prepared to furnish singly or in 
quantities, 

They deem it unnecessary at this day, when the changes 
of temperatare are by all allowed to be one of the most pro- 
lifle causes of disease, to enter ino any discussion of the im- 

rtance of a Thermometer, or the many benefits derived 

rom their use, it being well known that they are now con- 
sidered as alwoss indispensabie. 

Our assortment comprises almost evsry variety of price 
and style, some plain and low-priced—others epmbine the 
beautitul with the usefal. 3 

We annex size and prices of some of the varicties : 


8 inch, with tin cases 
10 “ oe 


12 “ 


“ 


“ 
“ 


Proprietors of Hydropathic Establishments, School Com- 
mittees, Sextons of Churches, Janitors of Lecture- rooms, 
Housekeepers, and every body that has a room, be it & 
palatial residence or an attic bedroom, should have & Ther- 
mometer, which we shall be happy to supply at prices a# 
above, which we think as low as articles of ¢ EF werit can 
be afforded. FOWLER AND WELLS, _ 

308 Broadway, New York. 
son ne aS 


Post-Orrice Stamps Received 
in payment for LIFE ILLUSTRATED. By F. & W. 
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New Works on PHonoGRAPHy. 


—Sent by return mail to any Post-office, at prices annexed. 


How. Tnomas H. Benton said, when presented with a verbatim re- 
port of one of his masterly speeches taken by a little boy, “ Had Pxo- 
yooraPuy been known forty years ago, it would have SAVED ME 
TWENTY YEARS OF HARD Labor.” 


AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, being a 
Compleie Guide te the Acquisition of Pitwan’s Phonetic 
Short-hand. In maslin, 50 cents. 

FIRST PHONETIC READER, for teaching Good Reading 
in the Common Spelling, etc. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, by Pitman. A 
new aud comprehensive «xp°si'ion ot Phonograpby, with 
cop‘ous illustrations and exercises. Prepaid, 60 cents. 

THE REPORTER’S COMPANION, by Pitman and P.os- 
sr, A complete guide t» the art ot Verbatim Reporting. 
Paper, 75 cents; in muslin, $1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER, by Pitman. On the 
best method of imparting Phonography, containing a full 
course of lessons, with practical hints on Lecturing, etc. 
Engraved in the corresponding style. $1. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND, from the system of 
Cicero down to the invention of Phonograpby. Edited 
and engraved on stone by Pitman. 75 cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER, Engraved by Pit- 
map. A progressive series of reading exercises. A use- 
ful work for every Phonographic student. 25 cents, 

PHONOGRAPHIC COPY-BOOK, of ruled paper, for the 
use of Phonographic students, 12 cen‘s. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER; being an Inductive 
Exposition of Pronography, intended as a school book, 
and to aff rd complete and thorough instruction to those 
who have not the assistance of an oral teacher. By Web- 
ster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 cents. 

TOE REPORTER'S MANUAL. A complete exposition 
of the Reporting St-le of Phowrography. With illae- 
trative exercises. By Graham. 50 cen's. 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in Phonography. Con- 
taining valuable ex'racts. Oompiled vy Pitman. 75 cents. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, printed 
in Pa nography, on plate paper. 15 venis. 

PHONOGRAPHIC WORD-SIGNS AND CONTRAC- 
TIONS; printed on card, for learners, $3 per hundred. 

GOLD PENS, manuf .cture’ expressly for Phonographers. 
B. st quality sent post-paid by mail for $2 50. 

When single copi s of theee works ere wanted, the amount, 
io postage stamps, small change, or bank notes, may be in- 
closed in a letter and s°nt to the Publishers, who will for- 
ward the books prepaid by return of the FrIreT MAIL. 

{2 All le‘ters should be post-paid, and a‘dressed ss 
follows: FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

[Name the Post-office, County, and State.] 





x + r Tr 
For New Yorx.—Norwicu 
STEAMS04T LINE —Fare Repvoep: Cabin Passage $4, 
Deck $2 50, Cars leave Boston ana Worcester Raiiroad Sta- 
tien, A'bany 8t., daily, at 54 p.m. (Sandays excepted) for the 
tteam: r Common wealth, Capt. J. W. Williams, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridsys; for steamer Worcester, Capt 
Wm Wilcox, Tuesdays, Thuredave, and Saturdeys, landing 
in New York at the Pier «-f the New Jersey Railroad, mak- 
ing a direct thr agh route from Boston to Philatelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, ete Conductors seecompany pas- 
seogers through to New York. G. TWICHELL 
Superintendent. 
Tickets, Berths, and State-rooms secure? at the Railroad 
station, and at the effi + of the dame’ Express Company. 
JoneT. ©. PRATT, Ju. Agent, 84 Washington Street. 





ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 


PLates.—These plates, which were arranged expressly for 
the New York Hydropathic Medical College, and for Lec- 
turers on Health, Physiol gy, ete, by H. A. Danielle, Ana- 
fomical Dranghtsman, are now complcted. 

They are six in number, representing the normal position 
and life-size of all the internal viscera, magnified illustra- 
tions of the organs of the especial senses, and a view of the 
principal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, etc, For popular 
tnstruction, for families, schools, and for professional refer- 
eno, they will be found far superior to any thing of the 
kind heretofore published, as they are more complete and 
Perfect in artistic design and finish. 

Price for the set, fully colored, backed and mounted on 
Tollers, $12. 

Manikins from $825 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to $45 
each, FOWLER & WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 





READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 
TING up a Club for LIFE? It is one of the best Family 
Papers ever pavtiched. Ma it visit you every week? 





| 
| 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Someruine New—P.Lays AND 


INSTRUCTION!! CALKINS’ GAMES AT WORDS, 
for Home ‘Amusement; teaching Spelling, Readiog, the 
Meaning and Use of Words, and Composition. 

CaLkine’ Games at Worps consist of a set of 280 letters, 
including capitals, small letters. figures, and punctuation 
marks, the numbers of each corresponding with the pro- 
portion of their use in the formation of words, put up io a 
strong box, and accompanied with a little Book of Direc- 
tions. These letters are printed on both sides of thick, 
colored pasteboard, and neatly varnished to preserve them 
from soiling. 

Tue “primary osseor of these games is INSTRUCTION. 
The form of plays has been given for the purpose of mak- 
ing the exercise so attractive that children will engage in 
them as cheerfully and earnestly as they do in their ordin- 
ary emu-ements. Nor are they adapted only to children 
who have not learned to read—they are sufficiently varied 
to, be suitable for boys and girls who are studying geog- 
raphy, history, grammar, and composition 

A box of these letters, or “GamEs aT worns,” is worth 
ten times us much as any book, in teaching a chil! reading 
and spelling; besides, they furnish a most entertaining aud 
instructive amusement for children who have already 
learned to read. Every family should have one. 

Price $1, on the receipt of which the Games will be sen 
by ma‘l, postage paid. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Dante D. Wrxant, Brnuiarp 


Taste Maxer—( The oldest and most extensive Manufac- 
tory of the kind in America)—71 Gold Street, New York, 
betwe-n Beekman and Spruce, 

Everything in the line furnished at ten per cent. less than 
any o'her establishment in the city. Tables, Balls, Maces, 
Cues ; Cloths, by the piece or yard; Gibb’s Adhesive Cue 
Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets; Fringes; French and 
American Patent Cue Points; Cord; Pool Boards; Rule 
Boards; Spanish Pins, etc.—in short, every thing in the 
Trate always to be had Orders by letter, for new articles 
or for repairs, attended to as promptly as if given in person. 


BiopGEetr AND SwEET—PATENT 
GALVANIZED PORTABLE OVEN—Seven sizes for ho-, 
lela, steambouts, restaurants plantations, aad private families 





This invention, the results of practical experience, is now 
confi ‘ently presented to the pubiic as superior in point ot 
economy, durability, ease of management, convenience, and 
above all, in the unrivaled manner in which it do's i's work, 
to any other invention of the kiod now in use. It is a per- 
f-ct oven, doing ev: ry thing required of it in the m’st supe- 
rior manner, It will roast at the same time as many d ffer- 
ent kinds of meat as the oven can contain, and each piece 
will be perfectly sweet and free from the gases arising from 
the different varieties, as these gases are let off throvgh an 
escape pipe at the top. Farmers, and others, will flod it 
very valuable for drying all kinds of truit, 9s a high or low 
temperaturefcan be easily obtiioed. For baking bread, cake, 
and pastry of different varieties, this oven is without a riva', 
as the heat is regulated by dampers at the bottom. and is 
under the perfect control of the op+rator; it can not be ex- 
¢ lled in potnt of economy, as the heat required is generated 
within the oven. The material from which it is manufac- 
tured being a non-coodactor, and constructed with air- 
chambers, there is no radiation of heat, cone quently it does 
not heat the room where placed; it will neither rat nor 
burn out. and a small quantity of fuel will ke p it going for 
hours. Every Oven is warranted to work perfectly in every 
particular. The Oven bas ta<en ten of the highest preminms 
the past year, at as many different Fairs where shown. Cir- 
culars sent when requested, giving names and refer neces of 
hundreds of parties in different sections of the country. The 
Patent Right to manofacture for most of the States is off red 
for sale at euch prices that can not fail of being very remu- 
perative to the porchaser 

Manufactared #nd for sale, wholesale and retail by, 
1t. 8. F. WHITE, No. 406 Broadway, New York. 











PATENT & \~ 
4. 


F >» = 
% AGENOY. 2 
ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS PERTAIN- y 


Patent Office 


Done in the most prompt 
? and satisfactory 
manner, € 


Important TO INvVENTORS.—PAt- 
ENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT.—We transact at this oflec 
sll kinds of business connected wih procuring Patents, 
either in this country or in avy ef the European States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 
of ——_ we are able to afford the best of facilities for ob- 
taining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart- 
ment, has for the past eight years been successfully engaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention to con- 
tested cases, 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consalt us as.to the novelty and pat- 
entabtlity of their improvements, and receive our repor!, by 
describing thei. inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp to 
prepay the return letter. 

Communications by letier in referenee to Inventions, Pat- 
enta, or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


x T 

GreEN Sanp Mart or New 
JERSEY. The New Jersey Fertilizer Company is now 
prepared to receive orders fur this important Manure. For 
all lends upon which ash:s are beneficial, the Mart is more 
than a snbstitate, Professor Cook, in his Annual Report to 
the Legislature of New Jersey, says: 

“The value of these Maris is best seen in the rich and 
highiv cultivated district which has been improved (a/most 
made) by their use, But it may be interesting to examine 
the causes of their great value in agriculiure, and to com- 
pare them with other fertilizers, For example: The potash 
alone may be taken, at an average, as five per cent. of th: 
whole weight of the Merl; a bushel, when dry, weighs 
eighty pouads; and in the proportion mentioned, would 
contain four pounds of potash. This is nearly as much as 
there is in a bushel of unleache? wood ashes” 

And ‘agatn: “It is probab'e that the great value of the 
Mar! is to be found in the fact that it contains nearly all the 
substances necessary 1» make up the ash of our common 
cultuvated plaints.” 

Price, delivered on boar’ vessel at the wharves of the 
Company at Portlaud He'ghis, Raritan Bay, New Jersey, 
eeven cen 8 per bushel. 

For further particulars, see Circular, sent free of postage. 
Orders for other feriilizers will receive prompt attention. 
Address either of the un tersigne4, 

CHAS. SEARS, President, 
Riceville Post Office, N. J. 

Tappan Towneenn, Treasurer, 

©, 82 Nassau Street, New York. 
GEv. W. ATWOOD, Secretary, 
No. 16 Cedar Street, New York, 


’ ’ 

SELPHO’s ANGLESEY Le WITH 
Patent Elestic Anatomical Joints, Patented March 6, 1856. 
Ales, SELPHO'S ARTIFICIAL HAND hich is so ac- 
ranged that the wearer can open and shut the flogers, grasp, 
ete Further information on application at 

May, tf. tr. 24 Spring Sireet, New York. 


A 
Fisuer, Brrp & Co—Marsie 

WORKS, 287 Bowery, and 460 to 465 Hv uston Street, New 
York, 

American and Foreign Marble Mantels, Sepnichral Monu- 
ments, Moral Tahtets, Cabinet Slabs, [talian Tile, 

Marble in block and slab, or sawed t» order. 

Joun T Frsuer. May 6m. tr. Peree Grant. 














_ 

Famity Syrrers, 
a large aesortment of D fferent 
4izs and Prices constantly on 
hand. Prices vary from $2 75 to 
$3 50. Prepaid by mail from 

$3 25 t» $4. 

= A ‘dress 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


Drives anp Hatr-Dnms May BE 
sent in alettert) F. & W. N. Y. for LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
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PORTRAIT OF DAVID 8. 
THE MURDERER. 





McKIM AND NORCROSS. 


Tue phrenology of these two portraits is most 
striking. The narrow, unselfish head of Norcross 
marks him as one of the most amiable of persons ; 
and the four rules which he laid down for his 
conduct in the accompauying sketch could hard- 
ly have emanated from any person with greater 
truthfulness and sincerity than from one having 
a head like his. His forehead has considerable 
expansion, indicative of good intellect, his head 
rises high, showing strong moral sentiment, and 
it appears to be comparatively broad and square 
on the top ; but the side-head is flattened, narrow, 
and unselfish, indicative of a modest, chaste, and 
pure-minded man. 

McKim, on the contrary, has a head very wide 
at the base, especially just above and forward of 
the ears, in the region of Destructiveness and Ac- 
quisitiveness, showing a cruel disposition and ex- 
cessive love of money In the region of Cautious- 
ness, upward and backward from the ear, the head 
appears to be narrow aud tv run up to a point at 
Self-Esteem and Firmness, showing that he has 
pride, will, and firmness enough to commit al- 
most any deed, aud too little Cautiousness to be 
prudent in his conduct; hence he was headstrong, 
rash, and ungovernable, and when his selfishness 
was excited, his passions and propensities ruled 
his conduct. 

The top of his head, though it rises high at 
Firmness, yet slopes off rapidly from the center, 
leaving but little development in the region of 
Conscientiousness, Hope, and Spirituality. He 
bas the organization of a desperate character, es- 
pecially if excited by liquor or impelled by the 
love of gain. 

We may say, in passing, that he has large Con- 
structiveness, Calculation, and Order, with large 
perceptive intellect generally, which would have 
qualified him for a civil engineer, chemist, ma- 
chinist, or anything in the line of mechanism 
and science. 

If he could have been placed in a situation 





well educated to some remunerative business, he 
might have been an influential and useful man. 

For the following facts and excellent likenesses 
we are indebted to the Police Gazette. 

The trial of David Stringer McKim for the mur- 
der of Samuel Townsend Norcross has terminated 
at Hollidaysburg, Pa., in the conviction of the ac- 
cused. 

The brutality of the murder near Altoona, Pa., 
on the 18th of January last, coupled as it was 
with robbery—committed as it evidently was for 
no other purpose than plunder, invested the trial 
with unusual interest, and the court-room was 
daily filled to its utmost capacity by eager listen- 
ers. 

There are many newspaper stories afloat in re- 


gard to McKim’s antecedents, and there are strong _ 


grounds for believing that his life has been an 
eventful one, and that he has evaded justice when 
it should have been meted out to him with a strong 
hand. 

The prisoner is about six feet in height, being 
in proportion with a well-developed muscular 
frame, and looks as if he was inured to hard labor. 
His face, at times, wears an expression of mildness, 
but his eye, a restless bluish gray, is not one 
calculated to fascinate you. His forehead is prom- 
inent, and his head recedes somewhat. His face 
betrays evidences of the fact that he has been a 
constant drinker of whisky. His first appear- 
ance in court was marked by an easy and confi- 
dent look. However, as the evidence against him 
accumulated he became more uneasy, and toward 
the end of the triq) he could not sit perfectly quiet 
upon his chair. 

Samuel Townsend Norcross, the murdered man, 
was from East Lexington, Mass., and at the time 
of the tragedy was only twenty-two years of age. 
What amount of money he had when he left Dun- 
leith, Illinois, can not be ascertained to a certain- 
ty. Letters written by Norcross to his family, 
speak in flattering terms of his investments, 
which were of such a nature as to leave no doubt 
in the minds of the family that when he started 
for his home he had not less than $2,000 in his 
possession. 

It is true McKim has been convicted on circum- 
stantial evidence, but the chain of guilt is so com- 
pletely linked that not a doubt could rest on the 
mind of a juror. It was proven that a murder 
had. been committed, and that there was a motive 
on the part of McKim for committing it. His 
poverty, and sudden plenty after the murder, and 
his flight, were suspicious circumstances. The 
defense set up was fngenious. Their theory was 
that the death of Norcross was entirely accidental. 
Another theory offered by the defense was that 
McKim robbed Norcross, but did not murder him. 
This would account for his flight, the changing of 
his name, and the course he pursued up to his ar- 
rest. McKim might have robbed the deceased, 
but he could have no motive for taking his life. 

Before leaving Dunleith, the deceased received 
from Mr. Attix a large sum of money in the pres- 
ence of the accused. They went to Pittsburg, 
where they stopped a day anda night. The two 
were traced to the depét of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Between the depdt and Altoona the de- 
ceased was found wounded and bleeding, and in a 


where he had little temptation, and have been dying condition. His trunks were searched, and 
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no money was found there. The money found on his 
person was trifling. The accused had the means 
and opportunity to commit the murder. It was 
proven by several witnesses that McKim and Nor- 
cross were on friendly terms with each other, and 
that before they left Dunleith they slept together 
in the same house and in the same bed. Nor- 
cross was in such a state of bodily health that it 
was absolutely necessary some person should travel 
with him to Philadelphia, and this McKim agreed 
to do. The prisoner advised and assisted Nor- 
cross in the transaction of important business 
shortly before and preparatory to leaving; and 
Norcross acted upon his advice, in taking gold in- 
stead of a draft on New York, in opposition to the 
advice, and more than intimated suspicions, of Mr. 
Attix. These are clearly proven facts in the case. 


Norcross, at the time of his death, was but lit- 
tle over twenty-one years of age. He was an in- 
estimable young man in his habits, and a Chris- 
tian. In one of his books we find this: “ A few 
rules for the guidance of my conduct. Ist. Let 
your thoughts be serious, chaste, heavenly. 2d. 
Let your conversation be modest, true, decent, 
profitable. 8d. Let your works be useful, chari- 
table, holy. ” . - - 4th. Let 
your prayers be short, devout, fervent, and fre- 
quent.” In another place we find: “I com- 
menced to read the Old and New Testament 
through, August 13th, 1854; finished it January 
1st, 1855.” In another, “September 8th, 1856, 
commenced to study medicine with Dr. Bumbold. 
My intentions now are to study with him one year 
and a half, if every thing goes right, and then go 
to college six months, and then practice one year 
with some good physician.” Interspersed through 
one of the books are hymns, sentimental and hu- 
morous songs, conundrums, etc. Afflicted sorely, 
beyond medical aid, he perhaps was aware that 
he was not long for this world; he was anxious to 
visit his friends in Massachusetts, and made the 
acquaintance of McKim, who, like the charming 
reptile, fastened his coils around the poor victim 
by professions of disinterested friendship. 











